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EneGLanp fought Napoleon in defence of her security. Pitt said that 
we were at war with ‘an armed doctrine.’ To-day the war would be 
called ‘ideological.’ But England did not go to war for doctrinal or 
ideological reasons. She fought the ‘armed doctrine’ because it 
threatened her security. Pitt asked the question: ‘ What is the object 
of the war ? ’ and answered : ‘ It is security ! ’ + 

England would have made peace with Napoleon if the peace had 
given her security. The peace, which she made when he was overthrown, 
gave her security for a hundred years. 

In 1914 she went to war in defence of her security and for no other 
reason. She and Germany professed different, and even antagonistic, 
political doctrines. In the course of the war she pursued secondary 
aims of a doctrinal nature which were realised in the Peace. But her 
primary aim, throughout the war and in the Peace, was security. 

In 1919 she intervened in the Russian Civil War. Her intervention 
was, and is still, represented as ‘ ideological ’—as an attempt on the part 
of Capitalist Imperialism to overthrow Communism. This, however, 
was not its purpose. There was, after the First World War, a danger 
that Germany and Russia would combine against the Western Powers— 
Ludendorff himself favoured the combination, German officers of high 
rank were for establishing a front on the Oder against the Western 
Powers, German troops were in Russia still, and as far east as the 
Caucasus, Russia was promoting Communist revolution in Germany, 
and the German Communist Party was for rejecting the Treaty of 
Versailles? It was to avert the danger of a German-Russian 


1 William Pitt, in the House of Commons, February 17th, 1800. 

* Lenin did not, however, want Germany to reject the Treaty of Versailles at once. He 
believed it was necessary to appease ‘ the imperialists of France and England,’ that Germany 
moust endure the Treaty of Versailles, just as Russia endured the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
while ‘the Soviet Revolution in Germany’ gathered strength (v. Lenin: Left Wing 
Communism [Little Lenin Library], p. 58). In 1934 Stalin said ‘It is not for us, who have 
experienced the shame of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, to sing the praises of the Versailles 
Treaty ’ (Report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Soviet Union, 1934). 
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combination that England intervened in the Russian Civil War. When 
the danger was over, her intervention ceased. 

The principal reason why the security of England was menaced so 
soon again cannot be found in the nature of the Treaties of Peace, but in 
the failure of the Western Powers to take the simple and legitimate 
precautions which were needed to enforce the Treaty of Versailles. When 
the Germans were allowed to re-occupy the Rhineland, the security of 
England was menaced again, and the Second World War became 
inevitable. 

England had not wholly ignored her permanent all-overriding need— 
security—but, for the first time she failed to trust in her own strength 
and conceived of security in the abstract, instead of in the concrete, in 
general, and not in specific terms. For the first time in her history, she 
allowed the doctrinal to supersede the practical. There are two ways of 
achieving security and neither way is infallible, but there are no other 
ways. These two ways are: the Balance of Power, which is, or was, the 
British way, and the Overbalance of Power, which was once the French 
way, twice the German way, and is now the Russian way. 

If security is diffused, it ceases to exist. Security universalised by a 
formula is universal insecurity. The determinants of our insular and 
imperial security are specific, indeed unique, and to abandon them and 
accept in their place the principles of a universal system of collective 
security, enforceable by collective action, must make war certain, unless 
there is a timely breakdown of the system and as timely a reversion to 
the principles of a specific and practical security. 

In September, 1939, England went to war, not because her political 
order differed from Germany’s, not for reasons of doctrine or of ‘ ideology,’ 
but, as before against Napoleon and against the Empire of the Hohen- 
zollerns, in defence of her security. Every assertion that the Second 
World War was ‘a war of ideas,’ an ‘ideological war,’ a ‘ war against 
Fascism ’ is a falsification of history. 

Not that ideas and ‘ ideologies’ are unimportant. But the purpose 
of British foreign policy is, or ought to be, the preservation and con- 
solidation of security, the security of these islands and of the Empire. A 
foreign policy that does not place security first, and always first, is to be 
condemned in advance, as a menace to security itself—a menace, there- 
fore, to the continued existence of Great Britain as an independent Power, 
to the Empire as a community, to the happiness of the millions who 
inhabit these islands and the Empire, a menace, indeed, to mankind, 
for to-day it is certain that if these islands and the Empire have not 
security, the world will have none. é 


I 
Russia, partly through her martial prowess, partly through her 
sharpness of perception and singleness of purpose, and partly through the 
catastrophic political defeats suffered by Great Britain during the war, 
has determined and continues to determine the character of the peace. 
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She alone of the victorious Powers has achieved more than the defeat 
of the common foe. She has conducted a combined offensive against 
enemies, allies, and neutrals—against enemies by military means, against 
allies and neutrals by political means, and has, in less than five years, 
made conquests which must rank amongst the greatest in history. But 
her conquests have but begun, and will not have been completed until she 
is master of all Europe, until she has established a hegemony over Asia, 
and until the extent of her power is such that she will be able to intervene 
decisively in all the major affairs of the world. 

War may transform the Balance of Power not only as between oppo- 
nents but also as between allies. The Second World War offers a striking 
example of such a transformation. Germany has been eliminated, at 
least for a time. In terms of the Balance, Russia has taken her place. 
Great Britain was successful in the pursuit of her specific aim, the defeat of 
Germany, but unsuccessful in the pursuit of her generic aim, of the restora- 
tion of the Balance. She was victorious on the battle-field, but was 
defeated in the field of foreign policy. 

Mr. Churchill, in the Second World War, as in the First, was an 
‘easterner.’ There was much to be said for his conception in both wars. 
But in both it met with misfortune. The attempt to force the Dardanelles 
failed, through no fault of Mr. Churchill’s. Had it succeeded, the success 
would have been great beyond expectation, because the heavy political 
price—the surrender of Constantinople and the Straits to Russia—could 
not have been exacted. 

In the Second World War, Mr. Churchill, with sound strategic and 
political insight, believed that the decisive campaign should develop from 
what General Smuts called ‘ the Mediterranean Base ’ and that the decisive 
battle should be fought, chiefly by British and American forces, in 
Central Europe. This conception was opposed by President Roosevelt 
as well as by Marshal Stalin at Teheran in December, 1943. Mr. Churchill 
had to accept the alternative—the offensive in the West. Central and 
Eastern Europe were occupied by the Red Army—and were annexed by 
Russia. 

It might still have been possible for Great Britain to have established 
an ascendency in the Balkans and perhaps even to have saved the inde- 
pendence of Yugoslavia, for, thanks to her command of the sea, which 
enabled her to save the independence of Greece, she had access to Yugo- 
slavia, where she would have found at her disposal an entire nation, the 
Serbs, with a well-organised force under the command of General 
Mihailovitch (a force which had not dissipated its strength in costly 
engagements of little military importance). The Serbs, who would 
certainly have been joined by the Croats and Slovenes, would have 
taken possession of all Yugoslavia as loyal allies of the Western Powers. 
But Mr. Churchill, misled by advisers who had neither insight nor fore- 
sight, abandoned General Mihailovitch and supported, in his place, a 
Russian agent, Tito, who fought the Germans only because without 
doing so he could not obtain from Great Britain the weapons and supplies 
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which he needed to achieve his ultimate purpose, namely to establish a 
terroristic despotism which would compel the Yugoslav nation to exchange 
Russian for German domination. In this way, the entire Balkan peninsula 
became a Russian dependency, Greece alone excepted—and even Greece, 
who barely escaped the same fate more than a year ago, is still under a 
menace that may develop simultaneously from within and from across 
the Yugoslav border, a menace which, if it is not overcome, will make her 
a member of a Russian-controlled Balkan federation which will have for 
its capital that new outpost of the Russian Empire, Belgrade. 

It was at Teheran that Russia won the peace and Great Britain lost 
it. Eleven countries—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria—lost 
their independence. With one stroke the greatest constructive achieve- 
ment of the First World War, and the principal aspiration of international 
liberalism during the last 100 years, were brought to nothing. The 
Balance of Power, which was being restored by the defeat of Germany, 
was again tipped against England, whose security, in Europe as a whole 
and, more particularly, in the eastern Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, was subjected to a new and formidable menace. And all this 
happened with hardly a comment in the British daily press or wireless, 
and without a protest from those organs of liberal and socialist opinion’ 
which, but a few years before, had stormed against the subjugation of the 
Abyssinians, had denounced as infamous the cession of the Sudetenland 
to Germany. 

To Russia was also conceded such a position in Germany that she has 
been able to annex extensive German territories, imposing upon them 
her own political and economic order, and is now preparing to, dominate 
all Germany and to force her into an anti-British coalition. In Austria 
she has secured leverage that will enable her to exercise a powerful 
influence on policies that may be of decisive importance in the evolution 
of the future European order. 


Iil 


Russia’s internal victories are as prodigious as her external. She has, 
under Stalin, restored the virtues of the old order which once she over- 
threw. She is deriving a sustained incentive to action on a prodigious 
scale both from her new revolution and her old imperialism. The history 
of her revolution and the history of her imperialistic expansion have 
been fused to make one coherent living history of conquest and aggression.® 

Dostoevsky, the glorifier of war and the hater of everything European, 


® M. N. Pokrovski was once a serious historian by Western standards, but after 1917 he 
maintained that history must be subordinated to the interests of the Communist Party: 
His work, thereafter, was dominated by Marxism. He became the arbiter of historical 
studies in Russia. He condemned independent scholarship as bourgeois. But for some 
years now, Russian history has been made to serve imperialism as well as Communism: 
Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible, Yermak, Chmelnitsky, Suvoroff, and others, rank as 
national heroes beside the heroes of the Revolution. The chief exponent of Russian history 
as Officially sponsored to-day is Professor Tarlé. 
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spoke prophetically to the Russians of his day. To the Russians of 
to-day his political utterances are a living reality. 

We read, in a penetrating study of Dostoevsky as a political thinker,* 
that, according to his conception, 


‘ Russia must unite under her leadership all the Slav peoples, not for the 
sake of expansion or empire, as other nations would do, but to insure their 
peace and freedom. The next step must be the conquest of Constantinople, 
acquired not for profit, but for the realisation of that truth which is preserved 
only in Russia, That cannot be understood by the Europeans who do not 
believe in the brotherhood and regeneration of man. But this is the very thing 
which Russia will bring them ; for that purpose the Russians must become 
more Russian and must have faith in their national idea so that Russia can . 
reveal to Europe the new humanity, the new social order which she alone 
represents and can bring forth. The great war between Russia and the West 
seemed to Dostoevsky inevitable. . . . Dostoevsky was convinced that the 
war would end with a Russian victory, and the face of Europe would be com- 
pletely changed. “So much that is new and progressive will begin in human 
relations, that it would be useless to mourn and hesitate on the eve of the last 
great struggle which will bring about the great regeneration of Europe” *. . . 
a new epoch will commence for the whole of mankind. In place of Roman 
Catholicism a revived Eastern Christianity will arise. . . . Bourgeois free 
society will be unable to survive the great war : the fate of Poland awaits France ; 
and perhaps “ not we, but our children will see the end of England.” * In this 
terrible time of troubles only one mighty refuge will remain for mankind, one 
holy altar for truth, Russia. She will have to take over from Europe its science 
and technical appliances, but not its bourgeois civilisation nor its rotting and 
inefficient forms of government. Then, in this new world order, true civic 
liberty would develop in Russia to a greater degree than anywhere in Europe 
and even in the United States.’ ? 


Dostoevsky does not stand alone as the prophet of Russian im- 
perialism. Many more examples could be given. One more must suffice : 

Tiutcheff, referring to Russian conquests under Peter the Great, 
wrote that 


‘these supposed conquests, these supposed deeds of violence, were the most 
organic and the most legitimate achievement which history has ever realised. 
It was simply an immense restoration which was being accomplished. Thus we 
understand why under Russia’s hand there perished in her path all that she 
encountered of abnormal tendencies, powers and institutions faithless to the 
great principle she represented, why Poland had to perish, not the authentic 
Polish race, God forbid, but the false civilisation, the false nationality, which 
had been imputed to Poland. It is from this point of view also that we shall 
be the better able to appreciate the true significance of what is called the 


4 Hans Cohn: Dostoevsky’s Nationalism, Journal of the History of Ideas (October, 
1945). 
5 Dostoevsky : Journal of an Author, September, 1877. 
® Italics ourown. The reference to England occurs in Journal of an Author, September, 
1881. 
7 H. Cohn: Dostoevsky’s Nationalism, pp. 405-6. 
Vou. CXXXIX—No. 830 e* 
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Eastern Question, of this question which people pretend to proclaim insoluble, 
precisely because everyone has long foreseen the inevitable solution. Eastern 
Europe is three-quarters constituted even now, and the question is, will this 
veritable Empire of the East, of which the first, the Empire of the Byzantine 
Cesars, the ancient orthodox Emperors, was but a feeble and imperfect sketch, 
receive or not receive its best and most indispensable completion, will it 
obtain this completion by the natural force of things, or will it be compelled to 
demand it by force of arms, at the risk of the greatest calamities for the world.’ § 


Russian foreign policy to-day does not derive its sanction from any 
pragmatic necessity ; it is not in the least concerned with security, except in 
so far as conquests, when made, have to be secured. Nor does it derive its 
sanction from any ethic that would be understood in Western Europe. It 
" derives its force from the tremendous idealism and physical vitality of the 
Russians, and its sanction from history. Conquests made, and conquests 
yet to be made—these justified by historic precedent and example, 
whether the precedent be imperialistic or revolutionary, whether the 
exemplar be Ivan the Terrible or Lenin. Russia of the Tsars, with her 
imperialism and her belief in herself as the saviour of mankind, and 
Lenin’s Russia, with her belief in universal revolution—the two, under 
Stalin, are one. 


IV 


The leaders of the Russian Revolution that culminated in October, 
1917, true to the principles proclaimed by Marx and Engels, declared 
war on all imperialism, Russian imperialism included. They were abso- 
lutely convinced that the Revolution would soon embrace the whole of 
mankind. They noted two phenomena with particular, indeed passionate, 
interest—the German Revolution and the revolt against British rule in 
Asia. 

The triumph of the German Proletarian Revolution was regarded as 
imminent. In April, 1917, Lenin wrote that the ‘German proletariat 
is the most trustworthy, the most reliable ally of the Russians, of the 
universal proletarian revolution.’ ® In October, 1918, he wrote that ‘ the 
crisis in Germany .. . will infallibly end with the transference of 
political power into the hands of the proletariat.’ ° If the Revolution 
were to triumph in Germany, it would triumph everywhere in Europe. 
‘Imperialism,’ especially British Imperialism, was also being subjected 
to the revolutionary challenge. Upon the two decisive revolutionary 
battles—the Battle of Germany and the Battle of the British Empire— 
the triumph of the World Revolution would follow. 

But the-first of these decisive battles was lost, thanks, principally, 
not to the German ‘ bourgeoisie,’ but to German labour, which rejected 
every form of dictatorship, even the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 
The second decisive battle was also lost—unrest and rebellion amongst 


® Tiutcheff: Works. St. Petersburg, 1913 (ed. by Baikoff). 
* Lenin: Letters from Afar (Little Lenin Library, p. 47). 
10 Isvestia, October 4th, 1918. 
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the colonial peoples were less doctrinaire and less concerted, while the 
British ‘ ruling class ’ was more flexible and more politic than Lenin had 
supposed. But hope lingered on. As late as 1925 Stalin wrote that 

‘ The revolutionising of the East will give a decisive impulse to the intensi- 
fication of the revolutionary crisis in the West. Imperialism, harassed on two 
sides, by a frontal attack and an assault from the rear, will have to recognise 
that its death sentence has been passed.’ 4 


Was Stalin mistaken ? He was, if he expected the event to happen 
within a few years. But was he mistaken if he expected the event to 
happen in twenty years, or a little more, when Russia would be strong 
enough to direct and to intensify the ‘ revolutionary crisis ’ both in the 
west and in the east—and when she herself, and not the ‘ trustworthy ’ 
German proletariat, would make the German revolution ? 

In 1920 Poland attempted to end for ever the double menace of 
Russian imperialism and world-revolution by invading Russia and creating 
a Lithuanian-Polish-Ukrainian Federal Republic. It is hard to see how 
the attempt could have succeeded. It failed almost immediately, and the 
Russians, driving back the invaders of their soil and the enemies of their 
Revolution, became invaders themselves. As they advanced on Warsaw, 
they expected that the Revolution, assisted by the Red Army, would 
prevail in Poland. If that were to happen, the Revolution would be 
on—and perhaps across—the German border. The prospect of a general 
European, and even of a universal, Revolution would open out once 
more. But the Poles rallied and saved their country from combined 
conquest and revolution—for a time. Twenty-five years later, the 
Russians returned as conquerors and are now imposing the Revolution. 

Russia is determined that Poland shall never again stand between 
her and her purpose in Europe, that Poland shall never again ‘ save 
Europe.’ That is why Russia will never allow Poland a vestige of genuine 
independence, will never allow the Western Powers to have the slightest 
influence in Polish affairs. Unless the European situation is radically 
transformed, the doom of Poland is final. 

Russia is now able to pursue the purpose she pursued with so little 
success before: the German-Russian revolutionary coalition. Twenty- 
five years ago, the German revolution was to come from within and 
from below, even if Russian agents and propaganda might assist the 
process a little. To-day, as in those days, German labour is opposed to 
any dictatorship—indeed, more so than ever after the experience of the 
last twelve years. But in eastern and central Germany Russia can impose 
her will. If the Revolution will not come from within and from below— 
if it is not a genuinely popular movement—it must be imposed from 
outside and from above by a Russian administration exercising irresistible 
coercive power. Russia cannot impose her will on western Germany, at 
least not yet. That is why she is endeavouring to promote German 
national unity, for she is determined to make all Germany into a vassal- 
ally. But it is clear that amongst the nations of Europe, Germany, 


11 International Press Correspondence (the official journal, in these days, of the Com- 
munist International), v. p. 810. 
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though a vassal, is to have a privileged status within the Russian 
dominated political order. 

In 1877, Dostoevsky wrote : 

‘ One thing is clear: Germany needs us even more than we think, and not 
for a momentary political alliance, but for an eternal union . . . our two great 
nations are destined to change the face of the whole world. This is no fantasy, 
no proposal of human ambition : this is the course of the world.’ 1* 


The possibility that Russia will succeed in uniting all Germany under 
her own domination certainly exists, as we shall try to show. This pos- 
sibility makes ‘the German problem’ the crucial problem of our day. 
The solution of this problem, whatever it be, will decide the future of 
Europe. The German-Russian revolutionary coalition which is, even 
now, in the making, will, when—and if—it is made, impose a revolu- 
tionary order upon all Europe, will make Germany, under Russia, master 
of Europe, and will threaten the British Empire with dissolution. 


Vv 


When we speak of Revolution as it is now and of Revolution as it 
used to be, we must mark a certain difference between the two. Both 
are alike in the sense that they mean a radical transformation of society. 
The revolutions and reforms of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries were, in purpose at least, emancipatory. The extension of the 
franchise to the unpropertied and to women was a means of conferring and 
perpetuating emancipation. If all had the vote, none could be enslaved. 

In his profound and comprehensive study, Election and Representation, 
Professor James Hogan writes : 


‘ Twenty years ago it would have been the merest truism to say that demo- 
cratic election means nothing if it does not mean the full, free, and direct exercise 
of the vote by each and every male member of the citizen body, coupled with 
the right of freely nominating candidates and freely appealing to the electorate 
on their behalf in speech and writing. These were the basic conditions of 
democratic election and representation which might be limited in practice on 
this point, but which were in principle universally accepted or subject to 
limitation only where their exercise could be legally shown in particular cases 
to be tantamount to an incitement to commit a penal offence. 

‘ But in the intervening years we have had ample opportunity of discovering 
that between free voting and the formality of casting votes there can be all 
the difference in the world. It is now a matter of common knowledge that in 
the setting of lawlessness or dictatorship, there is nothing to present the modes 
of election and representation from being used by revolutionary or dictatorial 
ruling groups to mask a calculated compulsion of the electorate. This compul- 
sion is commonly enforced by an elaborately legalised system of regimentation 
as soon as the revolutionary régime has sufficiently established itself to be able 
to lay aside the weapon of open terrorism. 

12 Dostoevsky: Journal of an Author, 1877. H. Cohn comments: ‘ Dostoevsky 
regarded Germany as implacably opposed to the Western and Roman traditions. Ger- 
many’s mission, to him, was to be an eternal protest against Rome and against universalism 
and rationalism. But Germany could only oppose the West; she was unable to speak 
the new word. Only Russia could do that. Germany could crush the West, but not 
save it’ (H. Cohn: Dostoevsky’s Nationalism, p. 407). 
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‘The growth of totalitarianism, in whatever guise it may present itself, 
has had the effect of posing the question of freedom of election and representa- 
tion in a manner that would have been unthinkable to Europeans of the nine- 
teenth century. The pioneers of the totalitarian ideologies claiming democratic 
inspiration and ancestry contemplated, it is true, a transitional period of 
dictatorship during which the democratic freedoms would have to be suspended ; 
but even so, it was always supposed that with the emergence of the classless, 
stateless society the democratic freedoms would at length come into their own. 
. . . Moreover, even by the most ardent and ruthlessly Jogical of nineteenth- 
century revolutionaries this grand finale was thought of as something which 
would take place within a measurable period of time ; it was not as it is nowa- 
days something to be projected into the indefinite future. What nobody in the 
nineteenth century, not even Marx, foresaw as a possibility was that the one- 
party State would establish itself in permanent dictatorship over the whole field 
of personal and national life.’ 14 


One of the principal demands of emancipatory movements in Europe 
was the demand for land-reform. In the countries that seceded from the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires, governments, no matter what 
their political complexion, had, in some measure at least, to give way 
before this demand, which was, indeed, the fundamental issue between 
revolution and counter-revolution, progress and reaction. It was assumed 
that land-reform (apart from its purely economic consequences) would, 
by extending peasant-ownership, extend political liberty to a class which 
had been left behind in the emancipatory struggle. 

The original Russian Revolution, which culminated in March, 1917, 
was emancipatory in this sense—the franchise was extended to all and 
the land passed to the peasantry. The Revolution was democratic in the 
sense of the term as understood by the revolutionaries and reformers of 
the nineteenth century. But the Revolution which followed soon after, 
culminating in October, 1917, and regarded as the Russian Revolution, 
was effected by a minority against the vast majority. This minority, 
having seized power, could not alienate the peasants by denying them 
the ownership of the land. But it did—through the new Constitution— 
proclaim the principle that the land belonged to the State. Later on, 
the principle was put in practice. The Dictatorship, which was to have 
effected the transition from a society dominated by class to a society 
without class, administered by a new class, the Communist bureaucracy, 
perpetuated itself, establishing a system. 

The Revolution in October, 1917, was in the nature of a counter- 
revolution. It opened the new era of reaction against the democratic 
and emancipatory movements of the nineteenth century, a reaction that 
culminated in the modern ‘totalitarian ’’ State. Although it had been the 
intention of Lenin and Trotzky to translate into reality the theories of 
Marx and Engels, they were unconsciously the forerunners of Mussolini, 
Stalin and Hitler, and what threatens us to-day is not world-revolution, 
as understood twenty or thirty years ago, but world-counter-revolution 
or universal reaction. 

13 James Hogan: Election and Representation. Cork University Press, Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, p. 293. 15s. net. 
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If we examine the political system, which threatens the world to-day, 
in detail, where it is already established, in Yugoslavia, for example, 
we shall find that it conforms with the general principles we have tried 
to expound. It is, with variations from country to country, ‘ totali- 
tarian.’ It is not democratic or emancipatory. It is not representative. 
It is intensely unpopular and cannot establish and maintain itself except 
by the use of overwhelming force. It is not progressive, but static, that 
is to say, when completely established, there can be no further changes 
of a fundamental kind. It is, therefore, not only unprogressive, but a 
denial of progress. It is, in effect, the restoration of serfdom in a new 
form to the peasantry, the extension of serfdom to industrial labour, 
and the establishment and perpetuation of a bureaucratic oligarchy 
governing not by law, but by decree enforced through an executive 
which has at its disposal irresistible coercive powers, and a judiciary 
which does not interpret the law (for there is none to interpret), but only 
decree—and even in the interpretation of decrees it is not independent 
but must always defer to the executive. 

In his masterly Road to Serfdom, Professor Hayek has exposed a 
broad and deep trend in our time, a trend characterised by the ever- 
increasing arbitrary power of the executive through socialism and dele- 
gated legislation. What we are trying to show is a trend which is, as it 
were, intruding upon the broader trend which is the subject of Professor 
Hayek’s book. The trend Professor Hayek has expounded could (if we 
understand him rightly) be called reformist reaction or, better still, 
gradualist reaction, whereas what we have in mind is revolutionary 
reaction, or, better still, counter-revolutionary reaction. 

The completed system—whether achieved by a gradual process or 
imposed by terroristic coercion—may be defined as bureaucratic abso- 
lutism. It eludes detection because it employs a terminology associated 
with liberal principles and methods which, at first sight, seem to be the 
methods of democracy, but are found to be anti-democratic when care- 
fully examined. For example, it is commonly believed that elections 
have been, and will continue to be held, under that system. Where the 
system is still incomplete, elections are still possible in so far as they may 
still be free, or at least be held with that minimum of freedom which, as 
Professor Hogan points out, is fundamental to ‘ democratic election,’ 1 
The elections in Hungary were held with severely limited freedom, but 
they were elections nevertheless. They gave a distorted picture of public 
opinion, but a recognisable, and largely valid picture. 

But where the system is complete—as it has long been in Russia, as 
it was in Germany under Hitler, as it is now in Yugoslavia—the elections 
are not elections at all. 

What then, are they ? They are musters—as the recent elections in 
Yugoslavia conclusively showed. They reveal the difference— all the 
difference in the world,’ as Professor Hogan remarks, ‘ between free voting 
and the formality of casting votes.’ The electorate—that is to say all 
adult men and women, for modern bureaucratic despotism not only 

4 V. supra. 
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allows, but exacts, a maximum extension of the franchise—is, as it were, 
on parade when polling day comes, a parade that has both the character 
of a compulsory muster and an inspection (though no complaints are 
tolerated). When the names in the registers have been checked—that 
is to say when each voter has said ‘ Here, sir!’ as it were (and woe to 
him who is not on parade)—the voting follows, or what is called such, 
for it is not voting at all, but an act of submission. 

The candidates are not representatives of the people, but of the 
ruling bureaucracy—and are nominated, not by the people, or by con- 
stituents, but by the bureaucracy itself. The ‘general will of the people’ 
may be, as Professor Hogan points out, ‘a pseydo-reality invented by 
Rousseau.’ 15 The people have many wills and, in a democracy, the can- 
didates who are returned represent different wills, and must, if they do 
their democratic—and patriotic—duty, subordinate their representation to 
the interests of the nation as a whole and exercise control on behalf of 
the people. Under bureaucratic absolutism, candidates are not elected 
by the people but are presented to the people who are compelled, by 
terrorism and propaganda—and, most important of all, by the exclusion 
of any alternative—to accept them by an act of collective and submissive 
acclamation. 

This act is a public act, for, given a sufficiently well-established system 
of espionage and terrorism—in Belgrade, for example, there is an official 
spy for every block of flats, who is responsible for the political opinions 
of every tenant—there is no real secrecy. If the authorities have reason 
to suppose that attendance at the parade, as we have called it, was 
unsatisfactory, or that rather more than was expected have voted for 
such opposition which may, for the sake of impressing observers from 
England or the United States, have been provisionally tolerated, it is 
easy to victimise individuals, or whole villages, or factories, by arresting 
persons suspected of dissent. And it matters little if the suspicions are 
false—the arrests, and the executions and other penalties that follow, 
will have the effect of terrorising all.1¢ 

The candidates, when elected, do not make up a Parliament, properly 
so called, or a representative assembly. Their duty, too, is acclamation. 
When they assemble, it is to accept—and applaud—the decrees pro- 
mulgated by the Government, which is but the central executive of the 
bureaucracy. It is their function to represent the bureaucracy vis d vis 
the people (and not the reverse) and to study the reports of spies, watch 
trends of opinion, spread official propaganda, terrorise, and so on, thus 
controlling the people for the government and not the government for 
the people. Bureaucratic absolutism is government of the people by 
the government for the government. 

Land-reform, which also appears to be a democratic measure at first 
sight, is not so upon careful examination, not even in countries like Hun- 
gary, where land-reform has long been overdue. The available evidence 


15 Election and Representation, p. 113. 
16 For details of the recent elections in Yugoslavia, v. The Nineteenth Century and After, 


February, 1946, p. 63 /f. 
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shows that the procedure is the same everywhere as it is in eastern 
Germany under the Russian occupation.!” The larger estates are broken 
up into holdings that are too small to give an economic return. Peasants, 
who were formerly landless, and dependent on the landowners, have land 
now and are dependent on the State. But whereas the former dependence 
was qualified by rights, the landowner himself being under the law, their 
present dependence is absolute, for the State is above the law, above 
custom, and above every human relationship. 

There was oppression and injustice in eastern Europe before the 
Second World War, and extreme poverty. The rule of law was often 
broken by dictatorial governments. But it was not the landlords who 
were oppressive as much as the centralised bureaucracy—even before the 
Russian occupation it was neither monarchs, nor landowners, nor the 
gentry, but bureaucracy, which was the principal oppressor. To-day 
the bureaucracy, which was under the law, and could, at times, be 
resisted, has been superseded by a super-bureaucracy which is above 
the law and can crush all resistance in its beginnings. The peasants 
used to be able to defend their rights, though not always successfully, in 
parliament and through their own organisations. In Poland there were 
extensive and sustained strikes on the part of the peasantry. But under 
bureaucratic absolutism, the peasants—dependent on the State for their 
all, for ploughs and tractors, grain, fodder, credits, for their own organisa- 
tions and co-operatives, even for their newspapers, are rendered incapable 
of resistance of any kind. They are but serfs. The system can have only 
one result—the absolute control of the State through collectivisation.1* 
The land has only been given to the peasants so that it can be taken 
away from them. 

Bureaucratic absolutism is, above all, the elimination of all alterna- 
tives—of alternative parties or movements, alternative forms of govern- 
ment, alternative political or economic systems, alternative ideas, 
alternative books, pictures, and so on—that makes modern bureaucratic 
absolutism unique in the history of mankind as an instrument not only of 
provisional, but of final, domination. It has not yet come to western 
Europe. Even the Spanish dictatorship, though oppressive, corrupt, 
and inefficient, cannot compare for ruthlessly levelling and annihilating 
power with the Yugoslav. 

But because western Europe is threatened by Russian revolutionary 
imperialism, it is also threatened by bureaucratic absolutism. We shall, 
in our concluding article, examine this threat. We shall also consider 
certain political phenomena in Asia which have a bearing on our subject, 
and shall, finally, return to our main preoccupation, the security of these 
islands and of the Empire. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
F, A. Voter. 


17 For details of the methods by which the reform is carried out in eastern Germany, 
v. The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1946, p. 99 ff. 
18 Cf. Time and Tide, January 5th, 1946 (article on land-reform in eastern Germany). 
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WHAT KIND OF A FUTURE? 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a theologian could write a 
treatise, which though not in any way attacking the Church, contained 
views diverging from the usually accepted, and still have the security of his 
niche in society without being hounded as a heretic or having a ban placed 
on his work. When, however, writers in the early sixteenth century began 
@ common and widespread attack on the Church, two things happened. 
The Church was forced to clarify and declare the basic principles of faith 
and at the same time to ensure that its adherents were in no way tainted 
by inimical doctrines. Heresy hunting began. Somewhat similarly in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries society was tolerant or indifferent 
to those writers of works that advocated principles hostile to the accepted 
standards of conduct in private or public affairs. To-day when attacks on 
European civilisation are coming from all quarters, we may be forced to 
clarify and declare the basic principles of our way of life and possibly, 
though not inevitably, to ensure that Europeans are not tainted by views 
hostile to their civilisation. 

To clarify our principles necessitates that we are aware of the structure 
of that kind of order which has made European distinct from any other 
civilisation. Everything turns on the meaning of ‘aware.’ Should we 
take this mental state to indicate knowledge that can clearly be expressed, 
then at the present stage of our grasp of rational thought we cannot 
apprehend as self-evident the process that unifies the diversity of life as it 
appears to us. In the world of art the European masterpieces have been 
in the realm of social and political activity. Europe has created social 
and political forms whose structure is still unknown to the European. 
He works like an artist ; he knows only like a critic. If we realise this 
distinction, our sense of frustration may be diminished, since we shall 
understand that the inadequateness of our thought to interpret the 
formative process of our way of doing things has not prevented the 
specific creations of European civilisation. This, however, does not 
mean a blind faith in instinct to the detriment of thought. On the 
contrary, a sufficient number of data is supplied by history to test a 
working hypothesis of the nature of the European type of order. 

The first instance we cite is the difference between Eastern and 
Western Christianity in the fourth century towards their common 
emperor of the Roman Empire, Constantine. Eusebius in the East 
writes: ‘Let me lay before thee, victorious and mighty Constantine, 
some of the mysteries of His sacred truth ; not as presuming to instruct 
thee who art thyself taught of God.’ Ambrose of the West declares : 


‘The Emperor is within the Church, not over it . . . in matters of faith 
bishops are wont to be the judges of Christian emperors, not emperors 
of bishops.’ 


Thus in what one may call the embryo stage of European civilisation 
the West reveals a curious and unique presupposition of its type of order. 
It consists of two ultimates, temporal and spiritual powers, the State and 
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the Church, Cesar and God ; each is a finality not resolvable in terms of 
the other and each, though fundamentally different from the other, is 
equal to the other. The East, however, retains the one ultimate of 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian civilisations, the Cesar-God 
fusion in the divine personality of the temporal and spiritual head of the 
people. An order of society governed by one ultimate is completely 
intelligible to the simplest mind, and here lies the appeal of any State or 
super-state theory. An order of society consisting of two equal and 
fundamentally different ultimates simply does not make sense. Yet 
history shows that it has operated for over 1,000 years. 

The second instance lies in the distinction between the hermit and the 
monk. During the third century men in Egypt abandoned the city to 
pass the remainder of their lives in lonely places, where they devoted 
themselves to communion with God. Hatred of society was the driving 
force that compelled men to become hermits. So general was the feeling 
of disillusionment and pessimism that the impulse to flee from social 
contacts spread to the West, where groups of hermits are to be found in 
Ireland in the fifth century. Though it is generally accepted to call 
members of such groups monks, leaving the term, hermit, to indicate the 
lonely and isolated ascetic, the monk actually came into being only when 
St. Benedict founded his order in the sixth century. The distinction 
between the Egyptian hermit and a monk of the Benedictine Order reveals 
@ profound difference in the outlook of East and West. From time to 
time in the East there has surged into consciousness the deep conviction 
that matter is evil and human activity futile, with the result that escape 
has been sought from the bondage of the flesh and the degradation of 
social contacts. In the West, however, there has been the belief that 
matter is not in itself evil, but, on the contrary, can be a medium of 
spiritual expression. The Greeks saw matter as a medium to express the 
spiritual concept of beauty, and the same impulse to use matter to express 
spirit caused them to do what men of Eastern civilisation had done: 
they devoted thought and action to expressing the spiritual qualities of 
the ‘ virtues ’ through the medium of the organised human relations of 
the community. 

St. Benedict founded an order by subjecting hermit-minded men to 
definite rules. The devotion to God of the hermit was still the supreme 
interest, but a considerable part of each day was to be given to manual 
and intellectual work. Property was acquired so that activities in the 
secular world. such as building, agriculture and administration, were also 
undertaken by the Benedictine Order. Not only did this transform the 
essentially anti-social attitude of the hermit by making the monk a 
member of a community and subject to the rules of discipline, it also 
denied by its occupation with secular activities the Eastern assumption 
of human relationships in organised communal life as so intrinsically evil 
as to debar the possibility of the spirit reflecting itself in them. When 
one compares the history of any Eastern empire with that of Classical 
Greece, the Roman Republic of Europe, one cannot fail to note the 
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absence of political development in the one and the preoccupation with 
politics in the other. This is scarcely accidental. One hypothesis can 
account for the phenomena. Granted the East feels convinced that 
society is evil, then the good man must participate in it as little as possible, 
and granted the Western belief that society can be the medium for the 
realisation of the ‘ Good,’ then it becomes imperative for all good men 
to devote thought and action to making good society. 

The two instances cited indicate that the order of the West is not the 
simple structure of that of the East. In place of one final authority it 
appears.to have two, and instead of seeing matter and spirit as irreconcil- 
ably opposed, it believes in some sort of union being possible. When we 
turn to the third instance of the curious structure of the Western type of 
order, the complexity of European civilisation becomes even more 
apparent. 

Our way of life, as everyone knows, is derived from two main sources, 
the Greek view of reality and the Hebrew conception of the human 
personality. Often it is said that European civilisation is the result of a 
fusion between these two cultures. The word fusion, however, obscures 
the issue, for the whole problem lies in the nature of the union of Greek 
and Hebrew conceptions of life. Some fusion, intermingling, or call it 
what you will, must take place, since no man can have more than one way 
of uniting the diversity of experience and still remain sane. For the 
Greek the world was knowable but determined. By contemplation and 
observation man could get to know the harmony ruling the universe, but 
while knowledge of the perfection of celestial activity might give a man 
esthetic satisfaction, his knowledge of the order of the universe could not 
in any way give him the power or alter its manner of functioning. Every- 
thing, including man, moved and had its being according to laws which, 
while intelligible to him, were outside the power of man to direct. The 
world was knowable but determined. In direct opposition to the Greek 
view of reality was the Hebrew conception of life, where man was free, 
but the happenings in the physical world were subject to the inscrutable 
will of God. The world was free but unknowable. 

Thus to a Western outlook that accepts two authorities, Cesar and 
God, and unites in some manner the two irreconcilables of matter and 
spirit, are added two mutually exclusive assertions about the nature of 
reality ; the world is knowable but determined—the world is free but 
unknowable. 

Still we are far from discovering the formative activity of the Western 
outlook which unites three sets of apparent disunities. Rather than be 
disturbed by this inability to formulate the structure of this fundamental 
process, we should derive from it hope, since only at an advanced stage in 
a culture is its rational formulation consciously expressed. The Greek 
view of reality had moulded and governed the lives of Greeks for centuries 
before it was clearly expressed by Plato and Aristotle, and the same 
feature applies to the Middle Ages and Saint Thomas Aquinas, and again 
to the Renaissance and Reformation period and Locke and Kant. Yet 
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in spite of the inability to formulate the structure of Western order, 
certain statements can be made about it. 

In the first place, the Western outlook demands that its possessor 
must be spiritually resilient in order to stand the strain of uniting or at 
least accomodating such divergent realities as Cesar and God, matter and 
spirit, a world knowable but determined, and a world unknowable but 
free. A decline in spiritual toughness would indicate a decay in western 
outlook. , 

Secondly, it is doubtful whether any European has ever achieved the 
perfect synthesis of his apparently contradictory aspects of the total of 
reality. One or other predominates. But should one strive to dominate 
the whole outlook, its opposite begins to operate. This condition applies 
not only to the individual, but also to periods of European history. 
During the Middle Ages the destiny of the human soul in its relation to 
God was the predominant aspect of the European outlook, while the Greek 
view of reality, though never eliminated, played a subordinate part. 
With the Renaissance and the Reformation the two aspects of our 
civilisation changed places. The Greek view of reality, the world as 
knowable, became the dominant aspect and the destiny of the human soul 
became the lesser interest. To-day, when we are at the end of the 
Renaissance and Reformation period, it can be anticipated, should the 
European outlook still retain its vitality, that interest in the destiny of 
the human soul and its relation to God may re-assert itself in thought 
and action. In any case, the equilibrium of the perfect synthesis of the 
two aspects of the Western outlook, which alone can give continued 
stability, is so delicate that, even were it attained, it would be liable to 
be upset at any moment. Moreover, the necessity to adjust the claims 
to his thought and activity of divergent aspects of reality, which alone 
can be settled by the European in question, demands a sense of responsi- 
bility that cannot be shifted to any other person or group of persons. 
Thus the Western outlook implies a life of struggle and change joined 
to a sense of responsibility. And this is confirmed by the history of 
European civilisation. 

In the third place is the operation of the Western belief that matter 
can reflect the spirit. The union of the non-material and matter is the 
characteristic of any living creature, so we can tentatively assume that the 
Western outlook has the impulse to create in human relationships a type 
of structure in some way similar to that of living organism. Turning to 
European history we find grounds for this assumption, since Europe has 
created three previously unknown forms ; the individual, the nation and 
the Commonwealth. While the organic structure of the nation and the 
Commonwealth is apparent and their European origin admitted, doubts 
may be raised with regard to the individual. 

From Descartes to Freud many great minds have meditated on the 
nature of the ‘self,’ but without any result completely satisfying to the 
ordinary European. When one compares the manner in which a European 
regards the human being with that of men of other civilisations, one 
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comes to the conclusion that for the European the human being is not 
merely a member of a tribe or even a reflection of the divine, but that in 
some manner he is a unique reality, unexplainable in terms other than 
himself. He has ties with God, society and the physical universe, all of 
which affect him, but in the final issue there is an ultimate creation that 
is not a part of God, nor a unit of society nor an element of the physical 
universe. This conception of the human being is a specific European 
creation, combining the Hebrew view of man as created by God in His 
own image and the Greek assumption that man is a political animal. 

We know the reality of the individual, the nation and the Common- 
wealth, just as we apprehend that a certain colour is blue and the fact 
that we cannot formulate in rational terms the peculiar structure of each 
does not make them cease to be real. But just as it is impossible to 
describe the colour blue to a blind man, so it is difficult to explain to a 
non-European what the European means by the individual or the nation, 
We in our turn are blind to certain values which are very real to non- 
Europeans. A civilisation is not unlike the vision of an artist. It compels 
men to see things in a certain way. But a great artist can respect and 
appreciate the masterpieces of others. Yet the demand of our Western 
outlook that the world shall be a knowable world, explainable in rational 
terms, has caused many intelligent men to dismiss the lives of individuals 
as irrelevant, to view the belief in the reality of the nation as a superstition 
and by demanding, that the world organisation be controlled by the Big 
Three, to treat as valueless that peculiar and vital union of small nations 
known as the Commonwealth. 

Before proceeding to some conclusion it may be helpful to re-state the 
foregoing observations about the Western outlook which has created 
European civilisation. It evidently holds two ultimates, Cesar and God ; 
it believes that matter can be the medium of the spirit ; and it sees the 
manifold of experience united in two distinct ways, knowable but 
determined, and unknowable but free. To these can be added the fact 
that the Western outlook demands spiritual resilience ; an acceptance of 
personal responsibility in a world of effort and change as natural; and 
an impulse to create organism-like structures out of the raw material of 
personal, social and intersocial relations. If this tentative analysis of 
the Western outlook be even remotely true, it seems to imply for the 
European a life of effort and responsibility. And the general fatigue at 
present makes such a prospect the least desirable vista of the future. 

The nature of the present fatigue is of primary importance in any 
attempt to indicate the trend of events. Is it the natural result of the 
intense effort of the past six years and as such only temporary in its effects, 
or is it due to something deeper in that it is a sign of the approaching end 
of the Western outlook ? We should be on our guard, however, against 
identifying the end of one period with the decay of the spirit that has 
inspired the whole of European civilisation. Undoubtedly the Renaissance- 
Reformation era is drawing to its close, if not already ended, but as the 
decline of the Middle Ages did not result in the weakening of the vitality 
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of the Western outlook, so the destruction of society, which has been 
inspired by the Renaissance and Reformation, does not necessarily imply 
the extinction of the spirit of Europe. One salient fact supports this 
contention. If women and men had no longer felt that it were better to 
face and meet death rather than submit to the destruction of their values 
in personal, social and political life, then the German would never have 
been defeated. No greater vindication of the vitality of the Western 
outlook has been displayed in history than the recent struggle against 
and final destruction of the German attempt to impose a non-European 
type of order on Europeans. Moreover, nothing could be more European 
than the conviction that right alone cannot prevail against might. We 
know that we must supply the physical power for right, and the whole 
history of the last six years has been the arming of right to conquer 
might. Here again is the European belief that matter can reflect the 
spirit. 

Granted that the spirit of Europe is not dying, but retains its vitality 
to create new forms, what can we anticipate will be the shape of the third 
period of European history ? We shall not ‘ know ’ this form until it has 
been created, just as an artist does not know what a particular masterpiece 
is going to be until he has executed it; but the vision of the spirit of 
Europe can be seen in the two periods of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance-Reformation era, and the third period will reveal the workings 
of a fundamental outlook common to all three. 

In the first place, we may expect the emergence to a more dominant 
position from its subsidiary position during the era, now ending, of the 
destiny of the human soul and its relation to God. A mere religious 
revival will not fulfil this condition. On the contrary, a turning to 
religion as an escape from the evils of this world is essentially an Eastern 
and not a Western outlook. We have asserted that the European believes 
that matter and organised society are the media for expressing the spirit. 
So an increase of interest in the destiny of the soul and its relation to 
God, if it is to be in accordance with the European outlook, must find 
expression in the day-to-day activities of personal, social and political 
life. 

Secondly, the impulse to form organism-like structures from the raw 
material of human relationships will come into operation. This process 
can already be detected. Inside and outside the House of Commons 
speeches are made with a view to making a new economic system that 
will combine the planned control of the forces of production with the 
initiative of private enterprise and the freedom of the individual. Now 
this union of irreconcilables, the planned control of Socialism and the 
unrestricted freedom of Capitalism is, as we have maintained, that very 
unknown organic order which has enabled Europeans to hold on the level 
of consciousness a series of incompatibles, namely, Cesar and God, 
matter as reflecting spirit and the world as knowable but determined— 
unknowable but free. This union of planned control and freedom can be 
created only by women and men with a Western outlook because it 
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corresponds in structure to their fundamental, though unconscious 
activity that combines, unites or fuses the manifold irreconcilables of life 
into one whole. When this organic union of planned production and free 
initiative will have been created neither Socialist nor Capitalist will 
recognise it. A similar organic process can be anticipated in the union 
between European nations. In all probability they will unite not under 
one central authority but in a Commonwealth. 

In the third place, we can expect a restatement of the value of human 
personality. It may take the unexpected form of abandoning the view 
that all things are possible to any individual. With the re-assertion of 
the supreme value of the human soul may come the recognition that its 
field of action in private and public matters is restricted. 

But the third period of European civilisation can be created only if 
the Western outlook manifests its spiritual resiliente, its acceptance of 
personal responsibility and its impulse to create new forms. The cardinal 
question is whether the present fatigue is due merely to the recent 
stupendous effort or has been caused by a decay of the Western outlook. 


H. Foster ANDERSON. 


HYMN 


Die Strasse wandern wir der Not, 
vom Morgen-in das Abendrot, 
dann kommt die Nacht die grause ; 
wir haben weder Bett noch Dach, 
der Wald ist unser Schlafgemach, 

o Gott, bring uns nach Hause ! 


Die Strasse wandern wir der Not, 

und unsre Kinder schrein nach Brot, 
wer stillt die jungen Seelen ? 

Bald graben wir ein Kimmerlein, 

‘ Schlaf ein, mein Kindchen, schlafe ein, 
Dich darf kein Hunger qualen ! ’ 


Die Strasse wandern wir der Not, 
dem Zug zur Seite tanzt der Tod : 

‘ Freund bleib ein Weilchen stehen ! ’ 
Der legt sich bei dem Steine hin, 
ihm wird so wunderlich zu Sinn, 

als sollt es heimwarts gehen ! 


Die Strasse wandern wir der Schuld, 
o grosser Gott, Gott der Geduld, 
wann bleicht die Nacht die grause ? 
Mein Bruder hérst Du Seinen Schritt ? 
Das ist der Sohn, Er wandert mit,— 
Herr Christ, bring’ uns nach Hause. 


Pastor VoGEL or LUCKENWALDE. 
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THE HYPOCRISY 


On! The hypocrisy of being Christ’s, 

Of being His for ever and in all, 

Of having hands that never fold to fists 
And crystal blood that never turns to gall. 


Oh! The hypocrisy that cries it sees 

The Star, the fixed, blue Star, in every weather, 
And feels no absence in His absences 

And lives alive in light and dark together. 


Yet I have walked the lighted hills in dark 
Ravines and tasted water in the thirst 

Of deserts and have danced before the Ark, 
When idols were the Law and God was cursed. 


Oh! I have known, have known, that hills were far 
And sands blind, barren mouths and dancing feet 
The rhythms of despair, the avatar 

Lost in the winter-sleep of my defeat. 


Oh! Ihave known that all that I have had 
Were letters to myself, and that the pain 

Of reaching to the hills, the wells, the glad, 
Good dance, being foregone, I could not gain 
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The answers that imagination crayed 

For flesh, the only house where I might live 
With Christ as flesh, in which the soul is saved, 
In which the soul has dying to forgive. 


And yet if my imagination made 

No pact with what was not, and I—my heart— 
Had never daydreamed Christ and never prayed 
As if it knew, though prayer were apart, 


How could I greet the sudden truth that came, 

The perfect rhyme, desire and need, the clear 
Attention to a sky from which my name 

Tumbled in Sabbath bells : ‘God salves your fear ’ ? 


How could I say ‘I love ’ and mean ‘ He loves ’ ? 
How could I stay suspended on the air 

Like leaf or wing and see the village roofs 

Spread their one Rose, Jerusalem the fair ? 


How could I find one certainty at last ? 

These moments made my meat, and from the feast 

I rose a man and ready for the fast, 

When through my ribs there burned the dream at least. 


L. AARONSON. 
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‘THE SONG OF THE COLD, BY EDITH SITWELL‘ 


Tue build-up of this volume, just because of that considerable inter- 
mixture from earlier levels, which was absent from both Street Songs and 
Green Song and other Poems, challenges one to reject the obvious profes- 
sional interest of studying developments, and to accept, as what really 
matters, the poet’s personality and her reactions to the continually 
changing world picture. All previous mappings of the Sitwell landscape 
must be re-drawn to this new projection. It is as when one travels for 
the first time by air over a countryside known familiarly from the ground. 
Proportion and emphasis are changed. The elements indeed are the same, 
but the details interpret themselves very differently, and in one’s move- 
ment the whole gradually assumes a new and more bewildering rhythm, 
a rhythm which in the end comes to dominate it. 

A characteristic interlocking of the already high)y individual imagery 
is to be found in each of the four groups of poems, though from the 
irregularity with which the separate poems are arranged it seems that 
integration rather than historical reconstruction is at present for Edith 
Sitwell the important thing. Invocation, for instance, in the first group, 
opens with the constantly recurring symbol of the old woman : 


‘I who was once a golden woman like those who walk 
In the dark heavens—but am now grown old 
And sit by the fire, and see the fire grow cold, 
Watch the dark fields for a rebirth of faith and wonder.’ 


The statement of her universe which follows is indirectly that of the world 
as it was until two years from now, echoing its vicissitudes and in a sense 
symbolising it. We all know and can identify ‘the Blind Samson at the 
Fair, shaking the pillars of the world and emptily calling.’ Nevertheless 
what is revealed and meant is the individual human experience, rather 
than the political equation. Then comes a first prayer to the ‘ primal 
Law that rules the blood ’ (in how many of our modern poets has not the 
passion of prayer been recovered from Greek drama ?), and after a second 
statement which is an imaginative recreation of ‘ the night of the world,’ 


‘ When the long hunt for Nothing is at rest 
In the Blind Man’s Street,’ 


a final prayer to the same source for sleep and night, when all the dis- 
torted horror of man is obliterated, and whence the coming spring will 
issue. A simple and almost medieval method of text and commentary is 
pursued in An Old Woman (I), the text being : 


‘ For the sun is the first lover of the world, 
Blessing all humble creatures, all life-giving, 
Blessing the end of life and the work done, 
The clean and the unclean, ores in earth, and splendours 
Within the heart of man, that second sun.’ 


1 Published by Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
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The commentary is an elaboration of picturesque subsidiary images, 
rising in natural growth out of that statement. The last of its themes is 
taken up by Harvest and developed at great length : the sun in the heart 
of man which has haunted all these poems becomes the symbol of hope 
and permanence, the poem culminating in the splendid stir of the final 
section : 


‘ For on each country road 
Grown from the needs of men as boughs from trees, 
The reapers walk like the harvesters of heaven— 
Jupiter and his great train, and the corn-goddess, 
And Saturn marching in the Dorian mode. 
We heard in the dawn the first ripe-bearded fire 
Of wheat (so flames that are men’s spirits break from their thick earth) 
Then came the Pentecostal Rushing of Flames, God in the wind that comes 
to the wheat, 
Returned from the Dead for the guilty hands of Cesar 
Like the rose at morning shouting of red joys 
And redder sorrows fallen from young veins and heartsprings, 
Comes back for the wrong and the right, the wise and the foolish 
Who like the rose care not for our philosophies 
Of life and death, knowing the earth’s forgiveness 
And the great dews that come to the sick rose.’ 


In the next poem, Hurydice, is developed the rebirth symbol, the dead 
thing becoming a living active entity. 
* As the earth is heavy with the lion-strong Sun 

When he has fallen, with his hot days and rays, 

We are heavy with Death, as a woman is heavy with child, 

As the corn husk holds its ripeness, the gold comb 

Tts weight of summer. . . . But as if a lump of gold had changed to corn, 

So did my Life rise from my Death. I cast the grandeur of Death away 

And homeward came to the small things of Love, the building of the hearth, 

the kneading of daily bread, 

The cries of birth, and all the weight of light 

Shaping our bodies and our souls. Come youth to youth 

And the noise of summer growing in the veins, 

And to old age, a serene afternoon, 

An element beyond time, or a new climate.’ 


After this, Song for Two Voices touches in, in a very simple rhythmical 
lyric form, all the imagery which, combined with an unusual grandeur of 
melodic sweep, has made the richness of the previous poems: the beard 
(‘ the Abraham-bearded sun’ of Harvest), the wind in the branches, the 
golden woman, the corn goddess, the darkness of earth, and the reiterated 
‘ ripeness.’ 

The obvious key to all this newness of experience, from the reader’s 
point of view, is to be found generally in the cunning juxtaposition of 
poems from different epochs. One becomes aware of the implications of 
earlier writing which had just been admired for its own beauty, even 
perhaps as a brilliant poetical exercise in the Sitwellian mode. A familiar 
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element in all this was a more profound use of the device of transplanting 
whole lines and phrases. Often, against one’s better informed judgment, 
one has had the feeling that certain expressions had for this poet some 
association whose context she could not quite decide upon for herself. 
Such is ‘ Saturn marching in the Dorian mode,’ which first appeared over 
twenty years ago, and, coming here, shocks one into a puzzlement at its 
naive reappearance out of the old ‘ private mythology’: which is pos- 
sibly just the note meant to be struck. Precisely similar is the effect of 
the phrase: ‘ Asia, Africa, Cathay,’ which suddenly leaps into another 
poem from the even more distant epoch of Hornpipe. One becomes aware, 
too, of an added potency arising from the contact between two main and 
highly contrasted types of poem. The first, represented by An Old 
Woman (I), has been, through all the eccentricities of Miss Sitwell’s 
technique, fairly persistent with her: the second, represented by Invo- 
cation and Eurydice, is new, and from its very nature a symbol of libera- 
tion. The former shows the poet playing dexterously with the single 
image, exhausting in verbal music the possibilities of each free association 
as it arises, and leaving it secure and ticketed as poetic coinage, but not ° 
necessarily with any tightly adjusted significance. Most of her life she 
has been building up a store of such images of reference. Where they now 
enter into play in the latest poems, such are their individual implications 
that the impact is terrific. 

A cross-section of some of the stages of Edith Sitwell’s work is offered 
by Three Variations on a Theme, whose component poems resemble the 
movements of a sonata, the ‘theme’ being ‘the pomp and splendour 
of the shade.’ ‘ Most Lovely Shade’ establishes the images with majes- 
tically dark overtones. Romance rises out of the preceding poem with the 
slow, deliberate and coiling rhythm of its main image, the rose in its 
green sheath of leaves, which is nevertheless due to conceal the canker- 
worm. Here the very movement is part of the meaning, increasingly 
sluggish, as it appears, and coming finally to a standstill. The effect 
is strengthened by the way the themes, main and subsidiary, are inter- 
woven, the speech of the lover on the ‘ pomp and splendour of the shade,’ 
and later that on the death of their love as symbolical of the world : 

‘ The green rains drip like the slow beat of Time 
That grows within the amber blood, green veins 

Of the rich rose, and in the rose-shaped heart, 
—Changing the amber flesh to a clay wail. 

Then comes the endless cold 

At last, that is the Zero, mighty, old, 

Huge as the heart, but than the worm more smal]— 
Our fina] structure, the heart’s ragged dress 

That rose from Nothing, fell to Nothingness.’ 


And the exquisite ending : 
‘So winter fell, the heart shaped like the rose 
Beneath the mountain of oblivion lies 
With all death’s nations and the centuries. 
And this song ending fades like the shrill snows, 
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Dim as the languid moon’s vast fading light 
That scatters sparkles faint and dim and chill 
Upon the wide leaves round my window sill 

Like Aethiopaea ever jewelled bright .. . 


So fading from the branches the snow sang 
With a strange perfume, a melodious twang 
As if a rose should change into a ghost— 

A ghost turn to a perfume on the leaves.’ 
















Less quiescent is the third poem, Lo, this is She that was the World’s Desire, 
which is in the most recent mood. The passion has been all burnt out, 







Old | but Venus (or whether, as Edith Sitwell says in her note, ‘ it is equally, 
ell’s | let us say, about the girl who once walked under the flowering trees in 
nvo- the garden next door, and who is now old and bent, waiting for death in 





a shuttered house’), nevertheless, longs to feel again the ‘spring of 
desire,’ which, in the context is tragic, as with Anne Boleyn’s Song, but 
which in relation to the rest of the book is prophetic. 


‘Once was I wild and blind 
In my desires as the snow. I loved where I list 
And was violent like spring roots. . . . O might I feel again 
The violence, the uproar of bursting buds, the wild-beast fire 
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Of spring in my veins—and know again the kiss 

That holds all the spring redness and the rose that weeps in the 
blood— 

O might I know but this!’ 
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In addition to the pervading images of darkness, naturally characteristic 
of this set of poems, we have ‘figs dark and wrinkled as Silenus,’ ‘a 
madriga], a country serenade,’ ‘ Aethiopaea,’ ‘ the Asian train of waves,’ 
‘that honeycomb your mouth,’ ‘the empire of green shades,’ which 
suggest a rather earlier stratum of figures, while the last-named poem 
brings into its own special pattern the group of more recent images— 
the dark sun, the Venus who is here equated with the ape, the bone, the 
tiger, the lion, and the rose. And yet, though the images, the verbal 
technique, are different, the theme is very similar to that of the three 
adjacent poems from Fagade which rise out of that long-distant volume, 
not because they are the best, as I have said, but because they illustrate 
an earlier, and at that time a satisfying, handling of practically the same 
theme. They certainly remind one of how carefully, finically, a Sitwell 
poem used to be composed in those days out of what then seemed the most 
disparate elements. Early Spring is a particularly good instance, with 
its suggestion of strange, cold, brittle March airs : 


‘ The cold wind creaking in my blood 
Seems part of it, as grain of wood ; 


















Among the coarse goat-locks of snow 
Mamzelle still drags me to and fro ; 
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Her feet make marks like centaur hoofs 
In hairy snow ; her cold reproofs 


Die, and her strange eyes look oblique 
As the slant crystal buds that creak.’ 


We have there the tightened framework of twenty-five years ago, 
developed from studies in the mode of the French Decadents (there is 
one, even, of these), and filled out with completely new and personal 
images—startling and delightful, and with a certain flickering quality 
which her work has since lost. But the establishment of the imagery 
which lies behind so much of this volume, was effected through a type of 
poem which probably in its time caused grave disappointment to Edith 
Sitwell’s keenest readers. His essay of 1926 gives the present writer some 
right to speak for them, though he did not entirely share their views at 
the time. The medium selected seemed at first glance to be that of the 
technical expert rather than of the poet 
Any failure on the part of Edith Sitwell’s older public to appreciate 

her new developments will probably be due, as much as anything, to 
that premature anthologising of material which confirmed the ‘ press 
and stage ’ parody of the poet. 

‘ The gardener doth sway 

The branches and doth find 

(As wrinkled dark and kind 

As satyrs) these with satyr’s straw beards twined 


By that gold-fingered arborist the wind.’ 


Such work had always seemed so sharp and quaint, had always offered 
such an abrupt challenge to ordinary standards, that it tended more and 
more to give an impression of rigidity and fixity. Actually this impression 
was never correct. Then came the period of the exploratory poems to 
which I have referred, when the packed lines, and the tapping creaking 
rhythms became suave, when beauty in something of a traditional sense 
appeared from time to time amid the fantastics who haunted the old 
mythology, when even at times the verse really seemed as important as 
in fact it was, when even abstract things appeared, which often had been 
said, at a first essay, in that highly artificial prose which it proved so 
easy to transpose into elegant and flowing verse. To some of us, this 
was the time when we really wondered if the poet had stopped being 
what we had come to accept as ‘ herself,’ whether she was not going to 
show that her strangeness had been mere oddity and that when she had 
something impelling to say, she was not just going to fall into a looser 
and more traditional way of writing. We were mistaken, how much 
mistaken can be judged from a comparison between Metamorphosis and 
Romance in their original setting, and their weight in the present volume. 
Both now mean far more than they ever did then, because we could not 
then foresee the curve of development which they initiated. 

The poem which first gave the alarm was Gold Coast Customs, an alarm 
followed by some misgivings, as the poet’s output came to a standstill 
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almost immediately, and we felt as if at the first touch of the horror of the 
modern world, her tinsel child’s universe had collapsed. The poem appears 
here in a very prominent place, and is evidently felt by the poet herself 
to mark a turning point in her career, if not as a poet, at least as a figure 
in her age. It did, in both senses. It had in it the seeds of the later work. 
The imagery drew into itself some of the sharpness of her earlier pieces, 
but it had for the first time the brilliant revelation of the horror of human 
beings, the horror of the savage echoed in the horror of civilised man, 
which set her out on her new voyage of discovery and has led her where 
she is now, with her wider and deeper synthesis of experience. It was 
not the greyness and drabness of the modern world that appalled her. 
Her whole writing had been a protest against the reaction of the normal 
poet in this respect. T. 8. Eliot had pointed the often-realised futility, 
vulgarity, and pettiness of the twentieth century over against the quiet, 
dignified magniloquence of earlier ages, as they live in literature, at any 
rate. But to Edith Sitwell the reaction was one of horror, and Gold Coast 
Customs is a shrill accusation, to the menacing throb of ‘ cannibal drums,’ 
against the all-pervading blackness of the human heart. 

The new writers of the thirties showed a more easily acceptable 
prophetic quality than she, and indeed at the time Auden, Spender and 
MacNeice did seem to be living ahead, and to anticipate, if only by a 
few months, the mental disturbances to come ; but their very belief in 
politics, and politica] things, which made them instinctively right at a 
short term view, made them appear merely superficial when the disaster 
fell. Edith Sitwell’s almost forgotten Gold Coast Customs was the pro- 
phetic and terrifying expression of the oncoming forties. And when the 
storm burst, it was Edith Sitwell who, strengthened and deepened by 
who can guess what inner experience, which must have filled the almost 
silent period of the intervening years, suddenly, in new and magnificent 
rhythms, and with a richer and more powerful development of her already 
established imagery, created sensitive and fundamental symbols for the 
feelings and hopes of the world around her. The great general themes 
which form the nucleus of the individual poems—resurrection, and the 
ripening of the corn from the stony earth—are the themes of folklore and 
of all stages of religious ritual : and this grandiose and almost patriarchal 
background, a completely different one from that with which the same 
sources have supplied T. 8S. Eliot, becomes a setting in which she places 
in many and varied patterns all the tragedy of youth and beauty and 
death, while at the same time she is never far from the particular evolution 
of feeling which has coloured the minds of men during these past terrible 
years. 

Some of the shorter, almost isolated, poems illustrate the way in which 
her latest manner allows her ardent conceptions to ripple through the 
fluidity of the imagery, within this frame, to a satisfying and even rigid 
conclusion. Heart and Mind, for example, shows the images of ‘ the 
raging fire like the heat of the sun,’ ‘ the flowering of the amber blood,’ 
‘the rose-prickles of bright paws,’ ‘the great gold planet,’ ‘the tawny 
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body of a lion,’ the ‘ dead king,’ in his ‘ golden armour somewhere in a 
dark wood,’ symbols as they are of the Heart, flowing down on one side, 
while the parallel but conflicting images of ‘the moon-cold bone,’ ‘ the 
skeleton lying upon the sands of Time,’ ‘ the foolish wind,’ the ‘ lonely 
white crone’ accompany them like alternate beats of the drum until 
both are united in the symbol of the fire in the last line. Here there is 
no argument, only poetry ; yet a conclusion, logical in its unanswerable- 
ness, is reached. Anne Boleyn’s Song is one of the most remarkable 
examples of this. Here the hinted story, which is handled as if it were just 
folklore, and I suppose by now it is, becomes a symbol of the contact of 
youth and age, in the most moving of its forms, that of the young woman 
and the old man, with all the tragedy and pathos on both sides, of age 
trying to revivify itself by the contact, and perhaps succeeding. ‘The 
neoteric Spring,’ the ‘ heedless headless dance,’ the ‘ green wild-fire,’ 
‘the orchid’s emerald lore,’ ‘ veins like branches where the first peach- 
blossom trembles,’ these are set against the symbolism of ‘ the terrible 
rain,’ ‘ winter coldness,’ ‘the Great Grey King,’ ‘old amorous Death.’ 
This resolution of conflicts, which are in one sense purely poetical, through 
the interplay of the imagery rather than through argument and dialect, 
enables the book to leave one with the feeling that here, as is not the 
case with some of the poets of the last twenty years, the individual 
experience matters. And this is the justification of all those technical 
experiments which have so delighted us in the past, and do so still. 


BEenJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


MR. SEAN O'CASEY AND THE STRIKER 


‘Rep Roszs For Me’: Emspassy, Swiss Corraare 


Mr. O’Caszy is a Communist. A romantic Communist, of course : his 
last play was Purple Dust. What Mr. O’Casey wants is the brotherhood 
of man, with music, dancing, wild. humours, sexual ecstasy—and, oddly 
enough, the Protestant Church (he is himself a Protestant, a decisive 
fact for an Irishman). Students are familiar with this type of artistic 
Communist who wants nothing at all that Communism has ever in fact 
given . . . the artist who wants the world remade and accepts, through 
a merciful weakness in his capacity for political analysis, Communism’s 
claim to be positively the only genuine instrument. 

It may be thought that Mr. O’Casey is more properly a man of the 
early Renaissance who has been misplaced in time. Roaring, roaming 
language is his instrument: which submerges everything in a golden 
flood, and dazes the senses with an unending abundance, rhetorical, 
theatrical, but still very commonly poetical. The fact that much of it, 
as delivered by{O’Sheas, O’Hanrahans, O’Mahoneys, and Mooneys, is 
almost unintelligible during one’s first week in Eire, let alone one’s first 
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night in unhappy Central European Swiss Cottage, positively adds to 
the effect. This is what the early poetry of Mr. Dylan Thomas was 
claimed to be: an incantation. The floods of gold swirl through scenes 
of battered grandeur and smoky, inconstant lighting. Irish male comics 
and shoals of deluded female Catholics push and undulate through the 
phantasmagoria. There are uniformed railwaymen, devoted to their 
trade union ; there are such names as Ayamonn, Eeada, Finnoola and 
Dowzard. We begin with a youth declaiming Shakespeare; we end 
Shakespeareanly with the same youth borne a corpse to the stage. If 
the modern theatre faints for splendour of language, Mr. O’Casey provides 
it to the limit and sends all the little Plays by Poets scudding into studious 
oblivion. The Poets argue and probe (for Mr. Eliot and Mr. Auden are 
behind them); Sean O’Casey sings and dances, for behind him are the 
purple dusters Shakespeare lacked situations for, the knock-’em-endways 
dazzlement of Irish actors in the Barry Sullivan tradition, and the Jadies 
and gentlemen of the Dublin streets, those children of old kings, of 
desire, and of the eighteenth century. Where does it get you ? enquired 
an English lady who kindly shared her box with us. It gets you to a great 
state of excitement. It gets you there along the lines of purest art for 
art’s sake, argument being totally absent, and thought of any kind 
muddled and ecstatically inconsistent. Often one says of a political work 
that it is not only unsound but dull. The tenets of the political Left 
seldom make for formal beauty. Mr. O’Casey has accomplished a Com- 
munist Tract which can be attended to with artistic delight. 

From the realism, ironical though passionate, of his greatest works, 
such works as Juno and the Paycock and The Plough and the Stars, Mr. 
O’Casey declined to the Gorkian squalor of Within the Gates, clutched 
in dementia at schoolboy Communism in The Star Turns Red (London, 
1940), and has now passed on to the Apotheosis of Man, after the manner 
of Shelley. This further development is of great interest, for when a 
man passes from art through despair into Communism he usually comes 
to rest, even if he is not made a totem, as Gorki was. But Mr. O’Casey 
is still advancing, as the process of changing is commonly called in artists. 

In The Star Turns Red we had the Party Line in all its unpleasing 
simplicity. 

In Red Roses for Me the opposition has disappeared from the stage ; 
and the Party Line is not so much lost, as apparently forgotten for about 
seven-eights of the evening : an even healthier phenomenon. It is good 
that Mr. O’Casey does not trouble to find time and space for those cockshy 
caricatures of capital which raise tribal anger and bursting envy in a 
minority ; itis even better that he does not unduly trouble us with that 
weary search for a ‘ way of life’ which is no proper quest for a free man. 
We are repeatedly and joyfully reminded of Juno and the Paycock days, 
as our author observes for us in that familiar Georgian mansion come down 
in the world, the wit and tragedy of life, and leaves us to draw conclu- 
sions for ourselves: as Orange and Green wrangle about the Boyne, 
dodging the missiles which hurtle through the window. It is too easy for 
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an artist to select other than in terms of art. Mr. O’Casey does largely 
return to an artist’s primary allegiances. Representatives of those 
authorities he disapproves of include a policeman (a first itch of the Left 
is always to replace the Policeman we ask and love by the G.P.U. man 
who asks us and whom we fear); a drove of women Papists ; and two 
anti-Romanist vestrymen. The policeman begins as a Cossack, but ends 
apprehensively, even though the strain of being fair to a policeman 
reduces him to sawdust. The Papists are to be pitied only: they are 
very old and used to oppression, so that it is a mercy to leave them in 
their ways. The two vestrymen appear for the first time in the last 
scene, like the two grave-diggers at the end of Hamlet, and seem meant to 
be comic. They also resemble in function the two paper-hangers near the 
end of The Star Turns Red . . . and are equally unsuccessful and dull, 
non-tragic comedy being outside Mr. O’Casey’s kind of sensitiveness. 
But though they are intended to represent silliness and wrong-headedness, 
their author does not drain them of all life. Moreover, the hero of Red 
Roses for Me, though simple, is not wholly a prig, and we almost believe 
that his love of Constable’s paintings in reproduction, is more than a 
conventional indication that Communism and Culture go together. 

The time of the play is described as ‘ A little while ago,’ but the back- 
ground appears in fact to be the great railway strike of 1912. The police- 
men are the Royal Irish Constabulary, and there are references to the 
luxurious life of the Dublin rich, presumably the loyalist gentry. As 
with many Irishmen, Mr. O’Casey’s deeper grievance is political rather 
than economic, but he satisfactorily merges in hatred the Saxon and. the 
capitalist. His Protestantism is a further cause of confusion in so strong 
a Sinn Fein sympathiser and radical: and, in fact, the oddest character 
in the play is the Protestant rector, most sympathetically regarded, but 
written and played (excellently played by Mr. Tristan Rawson), as an 
intensely, even embarrassingly English sporting parson. It is likewise 
characteristic that while we are given a conventional Communist diatribe 
against the picturesque uniform of the Royal Irish Constabulary, costume 
symbolism is lavishly used throughout the play. Notably we open on 
the hero dressed in Shakespearean remnants simply in order to make a 
bang at the outset. (It is characteristic also that this amateur actor, 
rehearsing to raise funds for a strike, gives us that passage from King 
Henry VI, Part 3, beginning: ‘ What, will the aspiring blood of Lan- 
caster ’ with which the star tragedians of old were wont to begin their 
productions of King Richard III. What memories of old Dublin were 
here in our author’s mind !). Again, the Left will not like Mr. O’Casey’s 
treatment of Brennan o’ the Moor, exquisitely played by Mr. Eddie 
Byrne of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. This old person actually lives on 
rents from poor houses, and worries about the safety of his money in the 
Bank of Ireland. Another conventional demon of Communist mythology, 
in short . . . but it is he who plays and sings the striker hero to his long 
rest ; it is he who gives understanding and comfort to all. The Catholic 
regimen of women has lost its Madonna. But she returns privily repainted 
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and regilt at Brennan’s trouble and expense. A miracle ! with one voice 
the women ery. This is capital bolstering up superstition, of course ; 
but it is far from certain that Mr. O’Casey is on this point politically 
reliable. Much the best character in the play gets much the best player. 
The third act ends in a rousing ecstasy of confusion, The slave people of 
Dublin see a vision of their city transfigured. They break into glad sing- 
ing and dancing. And even though the transfiguration seems to be mainly 
Marxist, it is a poor heart that cannot rejoice at the force and beauty of 
the scene, the rhythm of the dance, the most resourceful and moving 
lighting (by Miss Ria Mooney of the Dublin Gaiety) which plays upon the 
city’s noble landmarks. 


Rosert Forpyce AICKMAN. 


BROWNING IS BLOUGRAM 


SoMEBODY once announced a fanciful theory that Shakespeare was 
Bacon. I offer here the less improbable theory that Browning was 
Blougram. To some extent all characters in an author’s writings may be 
said to be the children of the author, resembling him in a greater or lesser 
degree ; but, in the poem called Bishop Blougram’s Apology, the principal 
character does not seem to me to be able to be identified with anyone 
else but Browning. He is described as being a Roman Catholic bishop 
and, touching on Westminster Abbey, at the outset of his talk, says that 
rightly it should belong to his church. That is, of course, quite in keeping 
with the point of view of the man that he is supposed to be ; but, having 
just described him, the poet drifts further and further away from this 
character, and more and more he appears to be somebody else. For a 
moment a scarecrow may look like a farmer with a gun ; but, as the farmer 
walks away from it, and little winds arise, all kinds of trifles begin to 
show to the birds that the scarecrow is not all that it first appeared. In 
such cases I think that it is trifles more than graver things that give the 
scarecrow or the story away; a robin perching on the scarecrow’s hat 
may tell the crows all that they want to know, or a trifle like giving the 
bishop’s opponent the ridiculous name of Gigadibs may be slight evidence 
of irritation, which may start one wondering what cause Browning had 
to feel any annoyance with sucha man. And from this trifle one comes to 
many other trifles, all attracting one’s curiosity, until one turns from them 
to the much graver matter of Browning’s spiritual experience. And 
before I come to that let me mention a few more trifles: the bishop’s 
bitter remark, ‘ So you despise me, Mr. Gigadibs,’ and later the lines : 
‘ And therefore give you, if you choose, three words 

(The card and pencil scratch is quite enough) 

Which whether here, in Dublin or New York, 

Will get you, prompt as at my eyebrow’s wink, 

Such terms as never you aspired to get 

In all our own reviews and some not ours.’ 
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Neither of these ring true, for a journalist does not attack bishops in 
England ; he does not write of a bishop of the Church of England in such 
@ way as to wring from that bishop’s lips such words as, ‘ So you despise 
me, Mr. Gigadibs’; still less of a bishop of the Roman Church, as the 
Press does not engage in such religious battles ; equally untrue to life 
is the second statement, for editors would not be likely to accept the work 
of a writer on the recommendation of an ecclesiastical dignitary, at least 
not to the extent suggested here ; editors use their own judgment, and 
are not likely to be much influenced in their choice of articles by anyone 
less than one of the two or three principal writers of the day, which 
Browning was. Stung, and a little embittered at being despised by the 
journalist, Blougram explains his phi osophy and defends it. As it is a 
long and reasoned explanation, the actual poem should be read; but, 
roughly, the bishop is an unbeliever and a hypocrite, recognising that the 
journalist is sincere and that he speaks his mind honestly, and admitting 
that it would be pleasanter to do as he does, but pointing out that you 
must shape your life to fit the world as you find it, and not to fit some 
Fool’s-paradise : following this humbler doctrine has brought the bishop 
much ; following the higher doctrine of sincerity has brought the journa- 
list nothing. A simile running through the poem compares life to a 
journey by sea, and the journalist’s sincerity to fine pictures, a piano and 
a marble bath, that a passenger might like to bring on board, but which 
he will not be allowed to put in his cabin, and so he has nothing ; while 
the bishop’s attitude is compared to the littler things that a more sensible 
passenger brings, and which he will be allowed to take with him. Tell 
people, says the bishop, that I told you all this, and nobody will believe 
you. Is this Browning’s philosophy ? Or is his philosophy the one that 
we know so well, expressed in so many of his poems, that ‘ God’s in His 
heaven, All’s right with the world,’ and that we ‘ Sleep to wake ’ ? 
And then another trifle : the bishop tells the journalist that he is 


‘ In pride at being seated here for once— 
You'll turn it to such capital account ! 
When somebody, through years and years to come, 
Hints of the bishop, names me, that’s enough : 
“ Blougram ? I knew him.”’ 


But the line seems almost to say, Browning? I knew him. For a bishop 
is succeeded by other bishops, whereas it is of the nature of poets to have 
no successors ; each one does his own work and the next poet does his ; 
so that a poet’s work is the exact opposite of orthodoxy. Influences one 
may indeed sometimes trace in poets ; though the greater the poet, the 
less influence there is to trace ; and in some moods Kipling comes near to 
being a successor to Browning, and indeed one of Kipling’s poems begins 
with the words ‘ What, no more wine then,’ which, but for the word 
‘ what,’ is the same as the beginning of this one ; but on the whole each 
poet is unique, and their names necessarily stand out from one another in 
a way that the orthodox cannot. So that anyone speaking of a bishop 
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‘through years and years to come ’ would probably speak of some living 
teacher of the doctrine they all teach : it was Browning, not Blougram, 
surely, that the poet was thinking of here. 

And, then, for seventy lines Blougram compares himself with Shake- 
speare ; and with others also, but those seventy lines restart one’s wonder- 
ing whether it is not a poet that is*being more clearly described than a 
bishop. 

From the trifles that set us wondering in this poem one turns to look 
deeper. One sees an age in which faith was falling ; one sees Tennyson 
going down the slope with it, clutching at sticks and bushes as he goes, 
and just saving himself ; one sees Matthew Arnold sitting,on the sand at 
the bottom of the slope looking mournfully at the sea : 

* The Sea of Faith 
Was once too at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


But Browning has noticed nothing of all this. Tennyson divided thought 
with lyric beauty ; Matthew Arnold appears the deeper thinker of the 
two; but was Browning merely a singer without any thought at all, 
utterly unaware of problems that had so troubled Tennyson and saddened 
Matthew Arnold ? Obviously he was a deeper thinker than either of them. 
How came he, then, with a faith as simple and unspoiled as Joan of Arc’s 
before she went to the army ? How came he to be untouched by the 
avalanche that had carried down Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson part 
of the way with him ? I think we find the answer in Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology. 

But, looking again at what I have written, I see a large flaw in it. 
Where I have written Browning I should have said Mr. Browning. It 
was the member of London clubs, the man once to be met at dinner- 
parties, the man on whom certain conventions were forced, or seemed to 
him to be forced, to whom my identification may apply. But an immortal 
poet, such as Browning was, cannot be comprised in one definition, or 
neatly put away in one pigeon-hole. Blougram was Browning’s attitude 
to his own age and countrymen, but now that he is dead we are concerned 
more with his attitude to all time ; we find him now not only in drawing- 
rooms of the Victorian era but ranging among the ages; we find him 
among Italian painters of the Renaissance, musicians and sculptors, and 
amongst all manner of men and women and children, gathered at random 
out of various centuries, and it is as a traveller among them that we should 
estimate him, and by his communion with their thoughts and dreams, 
more than by his attitude to the people of one particular age, even though 


that was the age in which he chanced to sojourn. 
Duwsany. 
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Victory ParapE oR Dance oF Datu ? 


We have been warned that by the early summer millions of men, 
women and obviously innocent children may be starving across vast 
tracts of central and eastern Europe. We know that there is even now 
hardly a European nation that is not tormented by fear and by the disil- 
lusionment that follows the anachronism of ‘total’ war. Millions are 
homeless. Those hitherto spared the plague of invasion survive, as 
insignificant points of comparative stability in the chaos that it will need 
tremendous effort to restore to some semblance of order. Hate and 
suspicion are everywhere. Our own difficulties and deprivations may 
presently increase. Can it be possible, is it conceivable, that in the 
present plight of the world, any thinking or feeling human being can 
applaud or approve the proposed Victory Parade, during one of the most 
beautiful and consolatory Feasts of the Church next Whitsun ? What do 
our religious leaders say ? What do the people think? Why not a 
Gallup Poll to ascertain public opinion ? I see, as I write this, that a 
group of M.P.s have protested against the strain on transport, on the 
police, and on the food situation, involved in this ‘ beano.’ I will add to 
those objections the danger of herding vast crowds in a huge city, with the 
risk of such appalling calamities as that which shocked the nation last 
month in the Bolton affair. The Whitsun week-end of next June should 
be dedicated to meditation and prayers for peace; not to a vulgar 
‘ parade ’ which ought rather to be described, in the medieval manner, 
as a Dance of Death. 


THe Ricut TO GRUMBLE 


In his call to the nation last month our Prime Minister, who is, of 
course, Mr. Attlee, and not, as the Americans apparently continue to 
think, Mr. Winston Churchill, presented his message for the moment and 
indeed for the years to come. It was, it had to be, in brief just this : 
Now that you are dead-tired you must work harder than ever. Now that 
you have fought and won a war you must win a quarrelsome peace. Too 
true to be very encouraging! But Mr. Attlee had some kind things to 
say about the millions of afflicted housewives of whom I wrote last 
month. As though in refutation of the charge that leading politicians 
ignore the miseries of harassed women in the home, the Prime Minister 
said that he knew, he understood, he regretted, he sympathised. We 
must thank him. It is nice to be thought of. It would be nicer still not 
to have to think for oneself, incessantly, day in, day out, of ‘ much serv- 
ing,’ of points and rations and queues with shopping bags, of the shortage 
of coal, of impudent tradespeople and under-the-counter acquaintances. 
Perhaps Mr. Attlee, who understands so well, might have added, since 
we are to work hard and endure much, that we are, on the other hand, 
again permitted to complain as much as we like. Amongst the tem- 
porarily lost privileges restored to us is the ancient English Right to 
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Grumble. It helps a lot. It relieves the mind, and therefore does not 
dangerously spread discouragement. 


New Names ror OLp CaLLines 

Many worthy women have come forward with their more or less 
expert recommendations concerning ‘the domestic problem.’ We have 
had, for example, the report by Miss Violet Markham and Miss Florence 
Hancock on the ‘ Post-War Organisation of Private Domestic Employ- 
ment.’ Miss Markham still clings to the opinion that servants are looked 
down on; that, therefore, the objections to service are in part psycho- 
logical ; for surely it would be hard to prove that, in these days, servants are 
as shabbily treated as they often were in the Victorian age. The demand 
being so vastly in excess of the supply,.any dissatisfied ‘ domestic’ can 
walk out at a moment’s notice and leave master or mistress once more 
plunged in despair. Not for these days are the £12 a year in wages and 
the one night out a week. Indeed it is no longer a question of nights out, 
but whether any housekeeper or home help will ever condescend to spend 
a night in. Further, modified titles for ‘ helps ’ who used to be known as 
cooks, housemaids, kitchen-maids and between-maids are supposed to 
have raised the social status of ‘ private domestic employment.’ Is 
there so much in a name? If so, we may tempt the miners back to the 
mines by calling them mineralogists, plumbers shall be, in the French 
style, plombiérists, and laundries may call their workers lingéristes, while 
poussiériste will be an elegant Parisian title for the dustman who refuses 
to call. 

Ruskin REVIVED 

In a review of Sir Richard Livingstone’s recently printed lecture on 
Ruskin Sir Kenneth Clarke has predicted a Ruskin ‘ revival.’ Does this 
great writer, then, need the offices of the resurrectionists ? We may 
answer with another question: What great writer does not? For, to 
adapt Voltaire’s remark about Dante, their reputations are ever on the 
increase because they are so little read. Still there are marked collapses 
and sudden recoveries. The Trollope revival, which may perhaps be 
dated from Mr. Michael Sadleir’s admirable study of him, has now lasted, 
with such approbation, for so long, that he may be secure at last of 
ultimate survival. There are ups and downs, competitive rescues, as, 
say, between Dickens and Thackeray, with Dickens normally in the ascen- 
dent. Jane Austen has always remained secure. George Eliot has lost 
some of her luggage—Romola, Daniel Deronda, Felix Holt—but retained 
the bulk of the rest. Is there any of the great Victorians who, with a 
little application, cannot be revived? I suggest that that admirable 
woman—‘ half angel and half bird,’ in her husband’s unfortunate descrip- 
tion—E. B. Browning, with her ‘droppings of warm tears’ and an ear 
which led her to rhyme Cascine (the Florentine gardens) with green way. 
Perhaps, however, some modernist poet will clamorously rediscover 
E.B.B., precisely because she is so careless in such trifles as metre, 
‘numbers ’ and rhyme. 
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A VicToRIAN PROPHET 


The rest of us ‘common readers’ need not bother our heads about 
fashions in the appreciation of literature. We may pick and choose where 
we like, so long as we are permitted to do so in a world filled with fana- 
ticisms and made unsafe for liberty. If we can find the books in a paper 
shortage we can read or re-read anybody from Beowulf to Mr. Dylan 
Thomas. And we can, we certainly ought to, re-read Ruskin. Curiously, 
it is the art critic in him (as such his age too credulously accepted him) 
that we now find capricious, unjust and inconsistent. In all else he is 
one of the major prophets of an age supposed to have been complacent. 
He is supreme in the denunciations of the growing materialism, ugliness 
and cruelty that drove him mad. What would he have said had he lived 
until to-day ? Almost any one of his books, from the first volume of 
Modern Painters to the wild fancies and fierce scoldings of Fors Clavigera, 
will answer for him. I need quote only a part of his withering adaptation 
of the Ten Commandments to his own time: ‘Thou shalt have any 
god but me. Thou shalt worship every bestial imagination on earth and 
under it. Thou shalt kill, and kill by the million, with all thy might and 
mind and wealth spent in machinery for manifold killing. And finally, 
by word of the Devil, in short summary, a new commandment give I 
unto you: that ye hate one another.’ His own age may have regarded 
Ruskin as a crank with a fine style; rich and therefore respectable. 
Perhaps we do not read him to-day because we are afraid of him. 


LoGaN PEARSALL SMITH 


When I read, last month, of the death of Logan Pearsall Smith I 
naturally decided that the form of private commemoration he would have 
approved would be a re-reading of the little volumes of his Trivia which 
reveal much of the man. ‘I wish I had given you this book,’ runs his 
inscription in my copy of More Trivia, which somehow conveys a rather 
different impression from the one received when it appeared in 1922. 
To-day it sounds a little less light and easy in its iriviality. A thread of 
nervous fear runs through many of the small pages, with a great deal of 
anxious self-examination, all of course concealed by the deliberate light- 
ness of the manner. Not always does the writer care to avoid a prettily 
expressed platitude. As here—‘ How the years pass and life changes, 
how all things float down the stream of Time and vanish.’ Or here— 
‘Sometimes my soul floats out beyond the constellations ; then all the 
vast life of the Universe is mine.’ That sounds eminently Emersonian. 
But indeed one gathers that, whenever he left his house in Chelsea, 
Logan was able to imagine himself as confronted, not so much with con- 
stellations, in the sparkle of street lamps, as by vague apprehensions of a 
menacing vastness, suddenly shrinking to the security of the latch-key 
in pocket, and the thought of the front door it would presently re-open 
upon @ cosy room and tea and gossip. 
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Not a ‘ PRoFEssOoR’ 


‘The truth is I talk too much,’ he said. ‘Think of all the years I 
have been wagging my tongue.’ And again: ‘I may talk till I am black 
in the face, and no one will ever know—I shall go down to the grave, and 
no one will know what I mean.’ ‘I do hate gossip,’ said a gossip to him. 
* How I hate it too,’ he answered. But he defended it thus: ‘ If I take 
people to pieces I do it in order to put them together again better than 
they were before.’ Not much consolation there for ‘ people’ thus dis- 
sected, then reassembled into superior selves! However we all enjoyed 
the analytical talk, free from pedantry, as were all Logan’s books, even 
the graver ones. He hated to be thought professorial. The only time I 
remember to have seen him cross was when, by some aberration of mind 
or memory, I introduced him to somebody at a party as Professor Pearsall 
Smith. He caught me up at once. ‘ What was that [heard yousay ? Did 
T hear you call me a Professor? My dear man, never do that again, 
please ! ’ 



















Covent GARDEN ITSELF AGAIN 


The Opera and the ballet have returned to the beautiful theatre in 
Covent Garden; with Drury Lane, the most famous of London play- 
houses. I understand that ‘ full’ evening dress has returned also. This 
music-lovers, and those without laundries, may regret. A great actress, 
on a visit to this country, once remarked that ‘the theatre is dying of 
boxes, stalls and evening dress.’ Fashion and Art conflict. With greater 
force, she might have applied her diagnosis to opera, as it was displayed— 
a true word for it—in the great Edwardian days ; the display being much 
finer in the auditorium than it was, in shoddy perfunctory productions, 
on the stage. There, in the lower Royal Box might be King Edward 
with (for example) the Marquis de Soveral; there, above, Queen Alex- 
andra, who, though afflicted with deafness, could always hear her favourite 
Madame Butterfly ; on the opposite side, Lady de Grey (afterwards Lady 
Ripon), who was understood to be the power behind the management. 
And everywhere, clattering in late and clacking the doors of the vastly 
expensive boxes, were all the grand folk and the great snobs, killing opera 
with diamonds and pearls, fidgets and social chatter: unless, indeed, 
Melba and Caruso were suppressed by Wagner who was too much for the 
fashionable. For what advertisement value had tiaras in the total dark- 
ness of the Rheingold, with, from beginning to end, no interval and there- 
fore no opportunity for display ? 























Back To 1910 


The mention of those Edwardian elegances reminds me of a recent 
evening when one of the B.B.C.’s retrospective ‘ Scrapbooks ’ was opened 
for the year 1910. In a queer medley of haphazard reminiscence listeners 
heard the trills of Tetrazzini colliding with the strains of the National 
Anthem and with the solemn utterances of Ministers and politicians. 
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Can it really have been like that ? Were they so silly ? Can it be pos- 
sible that Mr. Asquith not only saw a comet when King Edward died, but 
mournfully announced to the nation that he had seen it ? King Edward 
(the young may not remember) was called the Peacemaker. His peace- 
making immediately preceded the era of world wars. His travels across 
Europe to visit the Kaiser, the aged Emperor of Austria, and the Kings 
of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Denmark, Sweden and Norway were, 
as we now know, rather in the nature of palliatives than cures ; if they 
were even that. They were also decidedly indiscreet in their cheerful 
bonhomie ; as when, one year at Homburg, the King handed the Kaiser, 
without even reading it, a confidential document intended for his private 
guidance in conversation with his irascible and vainglorious nephew. 
Such were the casual methods of Royal diplomacy in an age which now 
seems to us, if we turn over B.B.C. scrapbooks, a little vulgar, careless 
and over-confident, and, as Queen Victoria might have said, in an 
italicised sentence, rather mad. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


SPAIN, 1946 


Te Englishman, however blasé, who arrives in Madrid these days, opens 
his eyes with astonishment at the sight of an apparently pre-war city. 
The grocers’ shops, tailors and ironmongers draw him as a magnet, for 
here are all the commodities he had almost forgotten: rows of bottles 
of every conceivable drink, rolls of cloth stacked to the ceiling, hardware 
galore. Silk shirts, long socks, leather goods, wireless sets compete for 
his attention. The shining array of motor-cars staggers him ; the unend- 
ing menu at his hotel almost rebuts. 

Should he have known the Madrid of the Civil War his astonishment 
at the change will be coupled with a mead of real admiration for the 
people capable of such a recovery and the leaders who engineered it. In 
point of fact Madrid, rather than a pre-war city is the first post-war pro- 
duction, for Spain has been the first to go through all the phases of 
destruction, death, starvation and disease (with, thrown in, the demorali- 
sation and hatreds from which God preserved England) that has been the 
lot of so many countries on our war-convulsed planet. Compare the 
1,000,000 dead of the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39, with the 300,000 losses 
of the British forces 1939-45 ; consider the intense display of vitality in 
Spain to-day and you will have some measure of her recovery. 

Seven years ago Spain was in much the same plight as are many regions 
of Europe to-day. The Treasury of the State was empty, rolling stock in 
a parlous condition, public administration disorganised, famine rife. Only 
the people, their own hands and brains, stood between Spain and utter 
misery and ruin. They have made a colossal effort. Despite the fact, 
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that the world war hampered development of trade and prevented normal 
economic relations ; despite the necessity to pay off the debts incurred 
to Germany and Italy for help during the Civil War ; despite the inoubus 
of prisons full of Republicans, Spain began slowly to revive almost from 
the moment the strife ended and soon was going from strength to 
strength. 

Has the prodigious effort all this implies exhausted her ? Some think 
they see signs of that being so. But others uphold that the difficulties 
which lie ahead cannot be so bad as the obstacles overcome and that 
Spain suffers more from a false disposition of, rather than a lack of, 
potential resources. Indeed, one notes no war weariness in Spain. 
Spaniards remain their same rebounding selves, although beneath the 
surface there lies much hardship on individuals and the general situation 
is terribly top-heavy. 

Undoubtedly Spain faces a crisis in her destiny, but she does so in 
common with almost every nation in the world, seeking, as they do, to fit 
herself both politically and materially into the new scheme of things. 

For Spain that is by no means so easy as in 1919. Then there were no 
political, or rather ideological, complications. King Alfonso had the 
goodwill of all the belligerents owing to his efforts on the behalf of 
prisoners of war during the great conflict. Now General Franco is beset 
by the avowed enmity of one of the three Great Powers who have most 
to say in the re-organisation of the world, and is only tolerated by the 
other two. His unpopularity in England, America and France is a serious 
handicap for Spanish development on the one hand, though on the other 
it tends to strengthen the position of the General at home. 

General Franco’s past still hangs like a millstone round his neck, but 
in the long run his present and future would seem to depend less on ill- 
will or disfavour than on the economics which in the parlous state of 
Europe command, and so long as the hitherto undisputed grip he main- 
tains on the régime he has created subsists. 

Despite the years he has held the limelight General Franco remains a 
strange and, to some extent, enigmatical figure. His strength has 
resided, in considerable part, in his secretiveness, upheld by the loyalty 
he undoubtedly inspires in his entourage. In the political sphere he has 
manceuvred as cautiously and cleverly during the past six years as 
militarily during the previous three. He unquestionably dominates the 
scene and is apparently ready to deal as resolutely with the problems 
presented to Spain by peace as by war. 

In examining the situation some retrospect is imperative. Bolshevist 
interest in Spain dates back to the days when Trotsky reported, after his 
incarceration in the Model Prison in Madrid, that conditions were ripe 
for the Peninsula to become the ‘ Russia of the West.’ Those were the 
times of Carbonari intrigue in Portugal and the birth-throes of Syndicalism 
in Barcelona. Through the declining years of the Monarchy, and through- 
out the life of the Republic, Russian intrigue in Spain was constant, down 
to the strange episode at Valencia in 1937, when Largo Caballero, the 
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‘ Spanish Lenin,’ was abandoned by Stalin in favour of the non-Communist 
Dr. Negrin. Even after the defeat and exile of the Republicans, Stalin 
continued to keep in touch with the refugees in France through La 
Pasionaria. They were first told to collaborate with the Germans, to 
whom they gave most effective help to build the so-called Atlantic Wall. 
Later they joined up with the Maquis, obeying these new instructions 
with greater gusto than the first. Russia now is determined to take 
revenge for the Spanish Blue Division’s activities. 

The feelings of Great Britain, America and France are altogether of 
another order. They arise, in so far as Great Britain is concerned, firstly 
from a tenderness of conscience as a result of participating in the Non- 
Intervention Committee during the Spanish Civil War which, all said and 
done, loaded the dice in favour of the Nationalists. And secondly because 
consistently during the world conflict B.B.C. broadcasts promised all 
oppressed peoples (specifically including the Spanish Republicans) an oppor- 
tunity to choose their rulers as a fundamental feature in the new world 
order. The Americans supported this doctrinary attitude, and Cordell 
Hull, on one occasion, went so far as to say that he could see little differ- 
ence between Franco and Hitler. The French Résistance enrolled Spanish 
Republicans by the thousand, promising help to expe] Franco so soon 
as the Boches should be driven out of France. Lastly, Great Britain, in 
her great industrial and commercial drive, cannot afford to overlook, 
nor indeed has any reasons to forego, opportunities of renewing with 
even fuller intensity her excellent pre-war and pre-civil war relations 
with Spain. 

In the light of these realities it looks as if the question of the political 
régime in Spain, which loomed so menacingly for General Franco some 
months ago, is, if not fading out of the picture (which it can hardly be 
expected to do), at least receding for the time being into the middle 
distance where, in reality, it belongs. 

What is important, not only for Spain but for Europe, is that Spain 
should prosper, that order should continue to prevail so that reconstruc- 
tion work (there is still much to be done) may proceed unchecked, and 
that whatever changes may come in the political structure will take place 
without the chaotic disturbance which another brusque revolution would 
bring. That is the all-pervading fear besetting many Spaniards : the fear 
of any return of the horrors of Civil War. ‘Should the worst come to the 
worst "—recently remarked a Spaniard who was on the Republican side 
and suffered prison at the hands of Franco—I should have to fight for 
Franco, for after what I have seen I prefer assassination with order to 
assassination without it.’ Such, in last analysis, is the tragic dilemma of 
conscience to which liberal Spaniards see themselves reduced. 

Is there no way out ? 

Evolution can provide a solution, but evolution needs time. Already 
it may be said that General Franco’s régime is on the move toward that 
Restoration of a Monarchy for which King Alfonso so wisely left wide 
open the door when he left the country voluntarily, so that it could never 
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be said that Spanish blood was spilt on his account. On several occasions 
General Franco has clearly stated that when the time comes he will be no 
obstacle for a Restoration. Only a monarchy offers the completest 
instrument to procure recongiliation among Spaniards, the most crying 
need of the nation to-day, a yearning that has remained unsatisfied now 
for seven long years. The need for reconciliation was felt as far back 
as the spring of 1940 among the Republican refugees in France. At that 
time Miguel Maura, former first Home Minister of the Republic, canvassed 
all groups, from that of Alcal4-Zamora down to that of the ill-fated 
syndicalist, Peyro (delivered up by the Germans to Franco at the same 
time as Companys, President of the Generalitat, and shot). All of them 
—declared Sefior Maura in a manifesto published in France early last 
year—were ready to accept a Restoration under a Liberal constitution. 
Even the ex-President, Don Manuel Azajia, approved. But the negotia- 
tions with Rome, where Don Alfonso was then residing, were interrupted 
by the collapse of France before Sefior Maura could secure tangible 
results. Then, indeed, would have been the most propitious moment for 
reconciliation because, since, the situation has been embittered by the 
cruel purge General Franco carried out in the years following his victory. 
Also by the fact, which Sefior Maura points out, that no protest was 
raised by him who, if he were to reign, would become King of all Spaniards. 
Nevertheless, the Restoration of a Monarchy in Spain seems to offer the 
most promising line of approach towards a peaceful transition from the 
present régime to one which could claim its place fully in the new comité 
of nations. 

The Spanish people themselves, however, must eventually be called 
upon to pronounce. If merely a transfer from General Franco to. a King 
were engineered there would be small likelihood of permanent peace. 
Old rivalries would soon reappear. For some time past the temptation 
has been acute in some military circles to take a short cut and attempt a 
pronunciamiento such as that of Martinez Campos, at Sagunto in 1874, which 
brought about the Restoration of a Monarchy in the person of Alfonso XII. 
Calmer temperaments, however, realise that such a rising would lead 
nowhere, for even if successful to the point of defeating any opposition 
General Franco might make, or in overcoming any scruples Don Juan 
might feel in accepting the throne from the hands of conspirators, it could 
hardly hope, per se, to secure recognition by the new world organisation. 

The problem of ensuring an equal opportunity for all Spaniards to 
vote freely, both the exiles absent from Spain and the hidden opposition 
within, is no easy one to solve. At the present stage one cannot see how 
a fair vote could be secured without outside supervision or intervention 
of some sort, which General Franco might very well reject, alleging that 
Spain is not Greece. Nor would a Referendum or Plebiscite on a Restora- 
tion meet the case. The Republic, legally recognised by all the Powers 
when General Franco revolted, can present a claim to candidatureship if 
a national consultation be called. Indeed it is necessary that the Republic 
should appear, because until a vote be taken neither the national nor the 
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international atmosphere about Spain can be cleared. Competent 
observers in Spain to-day consider that a vote would entail little risk of 
defeat for either Franco or the Monarchy, and would be the surest way to 
nail up the coffin of the Republic, a régime which has twice failed in Spain. 

Furthermore, there is the question of the Basques and Catalans, whose 
dearly acquired Home Rule perished in the Civil War, though as regards 
the Basques it is still represented in its Delegation in London. Don Juan, 
King Alfonso’s heir, might be well-advised to consider the advisability of 
revising the rigid conception of Castillian unity which kept his forebears 
at loggerheads with Basques and Catalans. If the Bourbon monarchs 
had perceived the lesson the British Royal House was quick to learn when 
the American Colonies broke away, that ‘it is better to be a leader of 
nations than figure as an oppressor,’ Spain might have kept her vast 
Empire in Central and South America. Certainly no Spanish Restoration 
to-day, invoking reconciliation, can leave out of account the claims of 
Basques, Catalans and Gallicians. Moreover, that line, the claim to 
leadership and co-ordination through the spiritual medium of face 
affinities and of language, exclusive of domination, is the only one which 
can offer a hope of regaining for Spain the highest position in La Hispani- 
dad, which she legitimately covets. 

All this, however, is anticipatory. Until some clearer rules are 
enunciated by those responsible for the future world organisation, in a 
word until U.N.O. is strongly set up, it is impossible for the Spanish 
Dictatorship (and for that matter the Portuguese Dictatorship which is of 
the same substance) to know exactly where they stand, and for responsible 
political leaders in those countries, whether present or potential, to prepare 
to save from the immense volume of reforms effected by those régimes 
what is worth preserving. 

The political scene in the Peninsula is becoming increasingly dramatic 
as the clouds gather above the heads of Senhor Salazar and General 
Franco. The Opposition, that is to say not only all the doctrinary adver- 
saries of the Dictatorship, but the multitude of the disgruntled and the 
dissatisfied, as well as genuine victims, have been quick to sense the 
menace. They sit up expectantly to await the chances they feel coming 
to them, or begin impatiently indulging in intrigue, thus playing into the 
hands of the ‘ safety of the State’ police. More sensitive perhaps than 
General Franco, Senhor Salazar has been endeavouring ever since the 
British General Election to throw out ballast. From the preliminary 
enounter with the new-born Opposition over the recent ‘ Elections ’ he 
has secured, however, only a paper victory while suffering what The 
Times Lisbon Correspondent does not hesitate to call a moral defeat. And 
this has happened in the initial stages of a campaign in a country where 
the Dictatorship is established on a stronger basis, both political and 
economic, and where the Opposition, it was believed, had long since lost 
the vindictive bitterness it maintains in Spain, where the memories of the 
Civil War rankle. It is unfortunate for Senhor Salazar (whose Dictator- 
ship may be said to have vindicated itself by the reforms introduced 
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better than elsewhere in Europe) that his attempt to unbend the bow 
coincides with the ‘ electrification ’ of the Liberal atmosphere as a result 
of the Allied victory. It renders his task very difficult. As for General 
Franco, he knows that if he concedes an inch an attempt will be made to 
seize an ell, for liberty cannot be doled out. It must be with all its conse- 
quences, or not be. 

In both Spain and Portugal opinion generally agrees that it would 
be both pleasant and profitable to remain on good terms with, and if 
possible gain the good graces of, England and America, and, passim, the 
new France. (Russia is despised, hated, yet feared.) But anything like 
direct intervention from abroad would be misunderstood and bitterly 
resented. ‘ Let them dictate to the Russians and leave us alone ’ would 
seem to sum up the feelings of all the supporters of the Dictatorship 
whenever democracy or the necessity for democratic reform is suggested. 
On the other hand, Liberal elements are growing impatient and suspicious. 
As months pass they cannot defend themselves altogether from the 
feeling that ‘the Allies may end by letting us down.’ So uncertainty 
reigns and is telling on nerves all round. Action of some sort other than 
discreet counsels whispered in the ear of the Caudillo by the British and 
American Ambassadors was expected to follow the meeting of the Three 
Foreign Ministers in London last year, so the departure of M. Molotoff, 
though it rendered the atmosphere tenser in the British capital, produced 
a détente in Madrid, an effect that may not have been on the Russian 
programme. 

The deepest grievance expressed by the governmental Press in Spain 
(there is as yet none other) is that the Estado Eepafiol and its activities 
has never been presented to the British public otherwise than by travesty. 
In effect, the world public still has in its mind’s eye the image of a tragic, 
distraught, ruined country that was the Spain of 1939, and knows little 
about the New Spain. This is due to the fact that war news naturally 
monopolised space in the reduced-sized papers. Also to the strict censor- 
ship that enclosed Spain as in a box. In some quarters it was taken for 
granted that the Franco régime would be swept away with the Allied 
victory. Now it appears that a régime which may have many faults has 
nevertheless been built up and stands four square. 

Unlike Russia, Spain now invites the foreign Press to come and see. 
It is to be hoped that British newspapers at last will soon be devoting 
the same space as of yore to Spanish reporting. For the Iberian nations 
with their high birth-rate and irrepressible spirit, their ancient traditions 
and artistic talents are deeply integrated in our Western civilisation. 


E. G. pe Cavux. 
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RATIONALISING THE FIGHTING SERVICES (2) 


From August 4th, 1914, to April Ist, 1918, the Royal Flying Corps was 
the air arm of the British Army. On the latter date it was merged in the 
Royal Air Force, an independent Service. After the Armistice that 
Service was cut to the bone, but still it had to provide some squadrons 
for use with the Army. For many years these squadrons were only four 
in number in Great Britain, namely, Nos. 2, 4, 13 and 16. They were 
called by the pretentious name of army co-operation squadrons. There 
was also a School of Army Co-operation at Old Sarum. All were borne 
on the air votes and the War Office made no contribution to their cost. 

It may well have happened, and there is reason for supposing that 
it did, that the title of these squadrons and of the school deluded the 
public, and perhaps Members of Parliament and Treasury officials as well, 
into supposing that the Air Ministry had made due provision for the needs 
of the Army in war. Actually these squadrons were only equipped and 
trained to spot for the artillery and to carry out tactical reconnaissance up 
to some fifty miles behind the enemy’s lines. The aircraft used were 
two-seaters, and the rear seat was occupied by an air gunner, armed with 
a single machine gun, manually operated, who was intended to guard 
against surprise attack from the rear. This left the occupant of the front 
seat free to pilot the machine and carry out reconnaissance. It was 
calculated, and the calculation proved correct, that the actual flying of 
the machine soon became automatic; but even so the pilot was a very 
busy man. He had to study everything on the ground below him, take 
photographs, make notes, send off wireless messages, and occasionally 
indulge in some light bombing. In fact, he was mainly an observer. It 
must be fully acknowledged that the officers employed were very carefully 
trained. They became experts on Army tactics, and lived in close touch 
with Army circles. 

There were, however, weak points in the scheme. The first was the 
power which the Air Ministry retained of transferring officers from the 
army co-operation squadrons to some other branch of R.A.F. work. 
Most officers who had become expert at A.C. work found it so interesting 
that they did not wish to be transferred and would have preferred to 
make reconnaissance for the Army their life’s work. After a time it was 
decided that up to 50 per cent. of the officers in the A.C. squadrons should 
come from the Army, be taught to fly, and be seconded to the R.A.F. 
That produced some stability in the manning of the A.C. aircraft. 

The second grievous flaw in the organisation was that the Army needed 
more help from the air than short tactical reconnaissance and spotting 
for the guns. The air gunner in the back seat did not provide sufficient 
protection, and an ‘ umbrella ’ of fighters up above was certainly necessary. 
Fighters were also expected to undertake ‘ ground strafing’ of enemy 
troops with their machine guns. That is dangerous work, and it would 
be very bad policy to risk losing a capable observer in that way. Next, 
the Army needed strategical reconnaissance to extend far beyond fifty 
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miles behind the enemy’s lines. For that the day-bomber class of 
aeroplane would be suitable, but it was necessary that its crew should 
be trained to recognise points that would interest the Army staffs. Finally, 
the Army required bombing assistance of a more substantial nature than 
the A.C. aircraft could provide. It will be remembered that during the 
invasion of Normandy the four-engined monsters of Bomber Command 
intervened tactically on several occasions by attacking fixed defences— 
but by then much progress had been made from the state of affairs which 
prevailed when Britain went to war in September, 1939. 

In the years previous to the expansion of the Air Force, about the 
time of Munich, the custom was that when army manoeuvres took place 
the Air Ministry would lend a few squadrons of fighters and bombers to 
the Army for the occasion. The Army had no lien on any of them. 
However, it was acknowledged that if and when an expeditionary force 
went to the Continent it must have what was called an Air Component. 
This would include all the A.C. squadrons as a matter of course, and also 
as many fighters and bombers as the Air Ministry could spare. Such an 
Air Component accompanied Lord Gort’s Army to France in 1939. It 
was only to be expected that this Air Component would fall far short of 
the real needs of the Army, and so it turned out. Originally the number 
of fighter squadrons in it was four; but soon two of them were detached 
and posted to the Advanced Air Striking Force which Bomber Command 
sent to France. 

The Air Ministry could plead that it was so weak itself that it could 
not lend more squadrons ; though a few more fighters were actually sent 
when the Germans invaded France in 1940. 

The history of the inter-war years displays a grievous lack of the 
study of combined work by land and air forces. Whereas the Germans 
and the Russians, and to a lesser extent the French, regarded their Air 
Forces as subsidiaries to their land armies, and trained them as such, 
and neglected the possibilities of independent attacks by bombers (the 
failure of the Germans in the Battle of Britain was the outstanding proof 
of this) the British went too far in the other direction. The thoughts and 
ambitions of our Air Ministry always turned to the possibilities of strategic 
bomber action. Far too little staff consideration was given to Army-Air 
combination. For this neglect the War Office seems as much to blame 
as the Air Ministry. The former showed no interest in the subject, so 
far as outside observers could see. To all appearance it was willing to 
accept just what the Air Ministry offered, and to be disinclined to ask for 
more. As it contributed nothing to the Air Estimates (which the 
Admiralty did do) it was not in a strong position to make demands. But 
lack of interest in the subject (if it was really so complete as it appeared 
to be) was surely blameworthy. 

However, the débdcle in France seems to have awakened the War Office 
to the realities of the situation. There were indications that it began 
to press for an air arm of its own, on the pattern of the Fleet Air Arm. 
Whether this demand was really voiced or not, the Air Ministry promptly 
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formed an Army Co-operation Command in the R.A.F. Army officers: 
were to sit on the central and subordinate staffs of this Command, and it 
was announced that the two Services would make a study of each other’s 
problems. It would have been well if this study had been begun some 
twenty years earlier. In the result, however, this Command never came 
into action in the war, and had only a brief existence. 

The scene must now shift to the Middle East and Northern Africa. 
There the Royal Air Force, backed by the Royal Australian Air Force 
and by squadrons from Rhodesia, speedily asserted its superiority over 
the Regia Aeronautica of Italy, and likewise over the Luftwaffe when the 
Germans took charge from the Italians. It had been believed by many 
that as the Germans had used their air superiority to good effect in Poland 
and France, air superiority ought to spell success. North Africa was one 
case in which that did not happen. The British were beaten on the ground 
by the greater power of the German tanks. The R.A.F. at that time had 
no class .of aircraft which could knock out strong tanks. Later on in 
Normandy the rocket-firing Typhoon could do that, but during the 
to-and-fro fighting in Libya the conclusion was reached that armour 
could only be answered by stronger armour. In time the arrival of the 
Sherman tank in numbers solved the problem ; but for the time being 
General Auchinleck, despite British superiority in the air, was driven back 
to the Alamein position. 

In the course of the African campaign Mr. Churchill visited the Middle 
East, and when he returned he told the House of Commons that, as 
Minister of Defence, he had directed the Air commanders to use every 
effort to carry out the plans of the Army commanders, even if that meant 

neglecting targets which it seemed desirable to the Air officers to bomb. 
' In fact, he placed the Air Force under the orders of the Army. The public 
had frequently been told that from the days of General Wavell and Air 
Chief Marshal Longmore the two Commanders-in-Chief had shared the 
same house in Cairo and had worked closely together. Nevertheless, it 
seemed that something had not been quite satisfactory. That may be 
deduced from Mr. Churchill’s words and from the events. In war there 
is really no satisfactory substitute for a supreme commander. Mr. 
Churchill had practically placed General Alexander in that position. 
From then on everything began to go well. There were naturally many 
reasons for the improvement. There was the military genius of Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery ; there was the advent of the Sherman tank ; 
there was a general increase in strength; but as regards the combined 
working of air and land what made the greatest difference was the forma- 
tion of the 1st Tactical Air Force, under Air Marshal Coningham. At 
this point one may recall a remark of General Eaker at a Press conference. 
He said that the doings in Africa were being carefully studied by the staff 
of the American Army Air Forces in Great Britain, and the most interest- 
ing lesson was the Tactical Air Force. He promptly formed one himself 
in his own command. Likewise, when Tunisia had been conquered, the 
Air Ministry abolished the Army Co-operation Command, and in its place 
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formed the 2nd Tactical Air Force. Sir Arthur Coningham was recalled 
from the Mediterranean to take command of it. That it behaved splen- 
didly and successfully during the liberation of France and the invasion 
of Germany is now a matter of history. After the German surrender it 
was disbanded, or at least ceased to exist in its original form. | Instead 
there is now an Air Force of Occupation in Germany under Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, who presumably is not subordinate to Field 
Marshal Montgomery. 

Now is the time to examine the lessons of recent events and to consider 
what ought to be the organisation for the future. The Navy has its own 
Air Arm—ought the Army to have one, too ? That seems the ideal way of 
rationalising the fighting Services ; but perhaps it would be going too far 
to say that the claim of the Army is as strong as that of the Navy. The 
Air Force has always claimed that it can supply the other Services with 
what air help they need. Its protagonists may point to the tactical use 
of heavy bombers during the invasion of Normandy ; but the reply to that 
is that Bomber Command must always be a flexible organisation, ready to 
reinforce Navy or Army as the needs of the moment dictate. It was its 
duty to attack the German warships in Brest and later to sink the Tirpitz 
and the pocket battleship Admiral Scheer in Norwegian harbours. We 
are considering whether the Army ought to have a permanent Tactical 
Air Foree, manned by its own officers and other ranks. It has been 
proved that an expeditionary force cannot win a campaign unless it has 
an air arm which is under the command of the G.O.C. and does not act 
independently. 

One concession to Army requirements has already been made. 
Spotting for the artillery is no longer carried out by squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force. It is done by gunner officers who have been taught to fly light 
aeroplanes. Field Marshal Montgomery in his recent lecture to the Royal 
United Service Institution insisted that the officer in an Air O.P. must 
above all things be a good gunner : ‘ It is not very difficult to teach him 
to fly.” It would seem only natural that air squadrons who have to 
carry out the duties formerly performed by the army co-operation 
squadrons of the R.A.F. should belong entirely to the Army. They add 
nothing to the country’s air power, in the proper sense of the word. At 
the beginning of the war 50 per cent. of their officers were (or should have 
been) Army men. As for the other 50 per cent., who came from the 
R.A.F., the longer they stayed at Army work the more efficient they 
became, and there seems no reason why they should not belong perma- 
nently to the Army. The chance that they might be transferred by the 
Air Ministry was a weakness and a danger. 

But what about the other forms of air work done by the Tactical Air 
Forces for the Army? Is it desirable that the War Office should 
permanently possess a Tactical Air Force? Those who cling to the principle 
that ‘ the air is one ’ will probably say that it is undesirable to ‘ split’ the 
Air Force further. As the Air Ministry has proved that it can provide 
Tactical Air Forces, and that the arrangement admittedly worked well, 
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the Air Ministry (it may be urged) can be relied on to do the same thing 
again, and there can be no necessity to alter any further the existing — 
organisation of the three Services. 

The question is: can the Air Ministry be relied upon to do as well in 
the future as it has done in the last couple of years ? Guarantees are 
lacking. Peace is always the dangerous time, for when war is in the gates 
every Ministry does its best to win, and it is not expected to count the 
cost in cash. If in the coming years of peace the Air Ministry again 
loses interest in the Army side of its responsibilities—if it wants to spend 
all or nearly all of its peace-time budget on, say, Bomber Command— 
if it still further indulges its old tendency to transfer specialist officers to 
other forms of flying—who or what is to prevent it ? The apologists for 
the Air Ministry may further say that before 1939 the War Office was also 
to blame for its lack of interest in the air ; but Field Marshal Montgomery 
for one has shown that the Army has now learnt its lesson. He has said 
more than once that one must win the air battle before one engages in 
a great land battle. It is an accepted fact that a modern Army without a 
Tactical Air Force would be as helpless as if it were deprived of its artillery. 
Every modern general knows that. To put such an essential arm of the 
Army under any Ministry other than the War Office is gambling with 
safety. The only way to ensure that the Army will get all its essential 
needs is to give the War Office full control over them all in every respect. | 


(Concluded) 


F. A. pe V. RosBeEerTson. 





